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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

IN  THE  MONTH  of  Peter  the  Fisherman  (cf.  p.  63)  our  lead  article 
is  about  EDWARD  THOMPSON  TAYLOR,  a  great  19th  Century 
fisher  of  men,  an  untutored  preacher  to  seamen,  yet  a  man  whose 
power  attracted  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  day  to  his  waterfront 
chapel  in  Boston.  Our  front  cover,  too,  suggests  mans  eternal  ventur- 
ing out  upon  the  deep  waters.  THOSE  CONFUSING  CALENDARS 
by  Charles  Ludwig  tells  of  the  man  who  divided  the  waters  of  time 
into  B.C.  and  A.D.  In  SOLVE  THE  MARIJUANA  PROBLEM? 
John  L.  Kent  holds  that  to  legalize  "pot"  would  be  a  blunder. 
"CHRIST  IS  THE  ANSWER!"  says  Tom  Skinner,  but  Christians 
must  have  a  new  community,  radically  different  from  the  present 
church.  Caspar  Nannes  interviews  a  distinguished  Jewish  public 
servant  and  gives  us  RIBICOFF  OF  CONNECTICUT.  Bill  Boynan- 
sky  describes  his  victory  over  crippling  arthritis  in  GOD  GUIDES 
MY  HAND.  Does  your  name  help  or  hinder  you?  In  NAMES  ARE 
IMPORTANT!  Frank  Remington  offers  sound  counsel  to  prospective 
parents.  ITS  NONE  OF  MY  BUSINESS,  BUT  .  .  .  how  about 
reading  a  book  this  summer?  We  think  you'll  enjoy  this  month's 
LINK.  Comments  are  invited! 
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That  must  be  the  Holy  Ghost  we  read  of  in  the  Testament!' 

Edward  Thompson 
Taylor:  Sailor, 
Treacher,  Chaplain 


By  Fredrick  Trautmann 


ON  A  SUNDAY  morning  in  Bos- 
ton in  1842,  Charles  Dickens 
set  out  for  the  Seamen's  Bethel.  He 
found  it  in  a  narrow  street  on  the 
waterfront,  a  flag  fluttering  from  the 
roof.  He  went  in.  There  was  an 
aroma  of  old  wood.  The  ceiling  was 
low  and  timbered  with  polished 
beams.  The  pews  were  rude  and 
uncushioned.  In  the  gallery  at  the 
rear  a  choir  was  singing,  accompa- 
nied by  a  cello  and  a  violin.  In  the 
front,  raised  on  pillars,  was  the  pul- 
pit. Behind  it  was  a  large  painting 
of  a  ship  in  heavy  seas.  In  the  pulpit 
was  "a  weather-beaten,  hard-fea- 
tured man  of  about  six  or  eight  and 
fifty,"  with  "deep  lines"  in  his  face, 
"dark  hair,  and  a  stern,  keen  eye. 
Yet  the  general  character  of  his 
countenance  was  pleasant  and 
agreeable."  Thus  Dickens  described 


the  man  he  sought:  Edward  Thomp- 
son Taylor,  chaplain  of  the  Bethel, 
and  usually  called  "Father  Taylor." 

Dickens  was  touring  America. 
Taylor  was  an  American  tourist  at- 
traction. In  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  on  all  the  seven  seas,  peo- 
ple spoke  of  him.  Harriet  Martineau 
heard  him  in  Boston  in  1838,  and 
called  him  "an  original."  Dickens  did 
not  want  to  miss  "Mr.  Taylor,  who 
addresses  himself  peculiarly  to  sea- 
men." 

Dickens  would  have  wanted  to  sit 
where  he  could  see  and  hear  best. 
But  if  it  was  a  usual  Sunday,  Taylor 
himself  directed  seating  from  the 
pulpit,  like  a  ship's  master  supervis- 
ing the  loading  of  cargo,  and  he 
ordered  an  usher  to  put  Dickens  off 
to  the  side.  In  Taylor's  chapel  the 
central  pews  were  reserved  for  sail- 


ors.  Taylor  might  even  have  shouted 
about  Dickens  as  he  once  shouted 
about  another  man  in  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat:  "Steward,  stow  that  man 
with  a  gaff-topsail  jacket  under  the 
wing,  and  stow  sailors  under  the 
hatches." 

Even  if  "stowed  under  the  wing/' 
Dickens  wrote  and  entered  in  his 
American  Notes  a  detailed  account 
of  Taylor's  morning  in  the  pulpit. 
After  a  hymn,  Taylor  prayed.  The 
prayer,  though  repetitious,  "was 
plain  and  comprehensive  in  its  doc- 
trines, and  breathed  a  tone  of  gen- 
eral sympathy  and  charity."  Then 
he  preached.  His  text  was  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (8:5)  — "Who  is 
that  coming  up  from  the  wilder- 
ness, /  leaning  upon  her  beloved?" 
As  was  common,  he  had  neither 
selected  the  text  nor  prepared  the 
sermon  in  advance.  During  the 
hymn,  at  Taylor's  request,  a  member 
of  the  congregation  had  chosen  the 
text  at  random. 

Yet  Taylor  spoke  eloquently,  in  a 
way  his  sailors  could  understand. 
He  put  his  quarto  Bible  under  his 
arm  and  paced  to-and-fro  in  his 
elevated  pulpit,  like  a  captain  on 
the  bridge,  now  speaking  at  length, 
now  asking  questions  and  answering 
them  himself,  and  fixing  the  congre- 
gation with  piercing  looks.  "Sailors," 
he  said,  "were  coming  up  from  their 
wilderness,  the  sea,  and  making  for 
heaven,  leaning  upon  their  Pilot,  the 
Holy  Scripture."  To  drive  points 
home  he  rapped  on  his  Bible  —  one, 
two,  or  three  times,  according  to 
how  much  emphasis  a  point  de- 
manded. Near  the  end  he  spoke  of 
the  ascent,  "up.  .  .  up  .  .  .  up  .  .  .  ," 
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and  at  each  repetition  raised  his 
hand  higher  until  it  was  far  above 
his  head.  The  congregation  was 
transfixed.  Dickens  became  another 
of  Taylor's  admirers. 

DICKENS  saw  Taylor  at  the  peak 
of  his  career.  The  climb  had 
been  long  and  painful.  Taylor  was 
born  Christmas  Day  1793  near 
Richmond,  Virginia,  to  parents  he 
never  knew.  He  lived  with  a  foster 
mother  until  he  was  seven.  In  those 
years  he  preached  his  first  sermons 
—  eulogies  over  dead  kittens  and 
chicks.  If  his  audience  of  boys  and 
girls  showed  too  little  sorrow,  he 
whipped  them. 

When  a  passing  shipmaster  asked 
if  he  wanted  to  go  to  sea,  he  went 
without  saying  good-bye.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  followed  the  sea. 

Taylor  seldom  spoke  of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth.  For  him  life  began 
in  1811.  He  was  on  liberty  in  Boston 
and,  passing  a  Methodist  Chapel, 
heard  Elijah  Hedding  preaching  a 
revival.  Overwhelmed,  Taylor  went 
through  the  open  window  and  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  who  led  him  to 
the  sinner's  bench.  Hedding  and  the 
congregation  prayed  for  Taylor's 
soul.  He  was  converted.  From  that 
moment  on,  he  never  wavered  in  his 
faith. 

He  wanted  to  enter  the  ministry; 
but,  being  illiterate,  was  rejected. 
He  went  to  sea  again,  on  the 
privateer  BLACK  HAWK,  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  British  captured 
the  BLACK  HAWK  and  clapped 
her  crew  into  prison.  A  chaplain  was 
provided:  an  Anglican  priest.  The 
prisoners  disliked  him.  He  was  one 


of  the  enemy  and  cold  besides.  They 
persuaded  Taylor  to  be  chaplain. 
Not  ordained,  untrained,  and  illiter- 
ate, Taylor  still  succeeded.  He  was 
popular,  and  he  brought  men  to 
God. 

After  the  war,  Taylor  spent  six 
weeks  in  a  school  with  children  half 
his  age.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  worked  on  a  farm  next.  The 
owner,  a  kind,  intelligent  woman, 
taught  him  the  rest  of  what  little  he 
was  ever  to  know  of  reading  and 
writing. 

With  it,  and  a  brilliant  extempo- 
raneous sermon,  he  won  his  license 
as  a  Methodist  minister  in  1815.  He 
organized  his  own  circuit,  peddled 
pots  and  pans  on  it  to  make  a  living, 
but  seized  every  chance  to  stop 
selling  pots  and  start  saving  souls. 
In  those  days,  he  said,  "If  we 
couldn't  lift  up  the  sinner  in  any 
other  way,  we  just  lifted  the  door 
a  little,  and  let  him  smell  hell/' 

Between  1819  and  1828  he  rode 
circuits  in  Massachusetts:  Falmouth, 
Marblehead,  New  Bedford,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Fall  River,  and  Milford. 
He  had  little  taste  and  less  training 
for  study  and  meditation.  To  leap 
into  the  pulpit,  tear  off  his  coat,  and 
speak  impassioned  words  —  that 
was  his  specialty.  Like  all  circuit 
riders  in  those  days,  Taylor  was 
often  jeered  when  he  rode  into  a 
town,  and  mockers  and  scoffers 
would  try  to  break  up  his  meetings. 
He  could  defend  himself.  Once, 
when  being  heckled,  he  picked  up 
his  stick  and  made  for  the  trouble, 
shouting,  "If  I  cant  get  the  Devil 
out  of  you  any  other  way,  111  cane 
him  out!" 


IN  1828  Taylor  was  assigned  to 
minister  to  sailors  in  Boston,  and 
began  in  a  small  Methodist  church. 
In  1833  he  moved  to  the  new  Sea- 
men's Bethel,  organized  by  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Society  and  supported  by 
all  denominations.  He  was  married 
meanwhile,  to  Deborah  Millett,  who 
became  Mother  Taylor.  His  fame 
spread  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  The  poor  and 
humble  and  the  rich  and  well-bom 
crowded  his  Bethel.  Sailors  came  in 
droves.  Martineau  and  Dickens 
came,  and  Walt  Whitman,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Jenny  Lind,  Fred- 
erika  Bremer,  Daniel  Webster,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana,  and  Rufus  Choate. 
Directing  seating  with  ringing  com- 
mands from  the  pulpit,  Taylor  sent 
the  famous  and  the  well-to-do  along 
the  walls  or  to  the  gallery,  and  put 
sailors  front  and  center.  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  every  space  would  be 
jammed,  even  the  stairs  to  the  pulpit 
itself.  The  Bethel  saw  thirty-eight 
years  of  Taylors  walking  the  pulpit 
like  a  captain  upon  the  bridge  of  a 
man-of-war. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Bethel, 
Taylor's  position  required  that  he 
manage  the  Port  Society's  Reading 
Room,  Nautical  School,  Temperance 
Society,  Union  (an  association  for 
the  rights  of  seamen),  Clothing  So- 
ciety, and  Savings  Bank.  "There  are 
not  enough  days  in  the  year  for  us," 
he  said.  For  all  this  he  got  no  salary 
and  would  hear  of  none.  He  had 
faith  that  God  would  provide  his 
living  in  Sunday's  collection. 

THE    non-sectarian    Bethel    was 
right   for   him.    He   cared   little 


about  exegesis,  metaphysics,  or  the 
fine  points  that  divide  Christians 
into  denominations.  "The  world  is 
just  large  enough  for  the  people," 
he  said.  "There  is  no  room  for  a 
partition  wall."  When  Taylor 
preached  in  Concord  on  June  22, 
1845,  Emerson  observed,  "The 
whole  extremities  of  our  little  village 
society  were  for  once  brought  to- 
gether .  .  .  ,  joined  with  the  regular 
congregation  in  rare  union."  Taylor 
said,  "The  good  Samaritan  did  not 
maul  the  wounded  Jew  with  texts." 
Taylor  practiced  a  loving  concern 
for  his  charges  and  good  cheer  for 
the  world.  "I  never  saw  any  men 
I  could  not  love,"  he  said.  Despite 
bursts  of  temper,  evident  in  his  de- 
sire to  whip  and  cane  unruly  audi- 
ences, he  was  quick  to  forgive  and 
forget,  and  usually  kind,  cheerful, 
and  gentle.  "Laugh  till  I  come 
back"  was  his  farewell.  He  made 
much  of  Christ  and  heaven,  little  of 
the  Devil  and  hell.  "You  tell  me  a 
great  deal  of  what  the  Devil  does 
and  what  power  he  has,"  Taylor  said 
to  some  Calvinist  friends.  "When  did 
you  hear  from  Christ  last?"  Of  a 
man  in  his  congregation  who  could 
only  briefly  resist  drink,  Taylor  said, 
"He  is  an  expensive  machine,  I  have 
to  keep  mending  him  all  the  time, 
but  I  will  never  give  him  up."  Emer- 
son felt  "the  exhilaration  and  cheer 
of  so  much  love  poured  out  through 
so  much  imagination."  Taylor, 
Emerson  said,  transformed  "all  those 
whiskered,  shaggy,  untrim  tarpaulins 
into  sons  of  light  and  hope,  by  see- 
ing the  man  within  the  sailor,  seeing 
them  to  be  sons,  lovers,  brothers, 
husbands." 
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Warmth  and  generosity,  devotion 
to  his  work,  a  fine  Christian  exam- 
ple, and  wisdom  in  counseling  — 
these  by  themselves  would  have 
made  Taylor  a  distinguished  chap- 
lain, but  he  would  never  have  been 
known  outside  his  own  circle.  Above 
and  beyond  all  that,  he  excelled  in 
the  pulpit.  He  was  a  thunderous, 
eloquent,  and  moving  there  as  he 
was  amiable,  mellow,  and  affable  in 
conversation.  His  preaching  brought 
him  fame.  His  were  winged  words 
that  flew  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  listeners.  When  he  described 
a  storm,  his  sailors  cried  out,  "Lower 
the  lifeboat!"  To  which  he  replied, 
"Christ  is  that  lifeboat!"  Walt  Whit- 
man "never  had  anything  in  the  way 
of  vocal  utterance  [like  Taylor's] 
to  shake  me  through  and  through." 
Taylor  moved  him  to  tears.  "When 
Father  Taylor  preached  or  prayed 
.  .  .  live  feeling  advanced  upon  you," 
Whitman  said,  "and  seized  you  with 
a  power  before  unknown  .  .  .  One 
young  sailor  .  .  .  told  me,  'That 
must  be  the  Holy  Ghost  we  read  of 
in  the  Testament!' ' 

Besides  Whitman,  Taylor's 
preaching  impressed  Emerson. 
Whitman  called  Taylor  an  "essen- 
tially perfect  orator,"  and  to  Emer- 
son he  was  "the  Shakespeare  of  the 
sailor"  and  comparable  to  Demos- 
thenes and  George  Whitefield.  "Ev- 
eryone is  cheered  and  exalted  by 
him,"  Emerson  said.  "How  puny, 
how  cowardly,  other  preachers  look 
by  the  side  of  this  preaching.  He 
shows  us  what  a  man  can  do." 

TAYLOR  owed  his  pulpit  power 
to  inspiration.  "You  feel  this  in- 


spiration," Emerson  said.  "It  clothes 
him  like  an  atmosphere."  Whitman 
spoke  of  the  same  thing,  calling  it 
Taylor's  "personal  electricity."  Tay- 
lor never  used  a  manuscript.  Indeed, 
he  disliked  being  reminded  that  he 
could  barely  write.  At  reading  he 
was  little  better.  He  learned  the 
Bible  mostly  by  having  it  read  to 
him,  a  chore  his  daughters  per- 
formed as  they  grew  up.  Often,  he 
came  to  the  pulpit  unprepared, 
asked  someone  to  choose  a  text,  and 
then  preached  on  it.  But  he  ob- 
served clearly  and  thought  deeply, 
and  in  his  preaching  joined  Biblical 
stories  and  speech  with  the  life  and 
language  of  the  sea  and  ships.  His 
sailors  understood.  When  he  did 
prepare  in  advance,  he  would 
choose  a  text,  and  then  walk  and 
ponder  —  along  the  waterfront,  on 
the  Common,  up  and  down  in  his 
study.  His  wife  asked  him  why  at 
these  times  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"Because  I  always  like  to  talk  to  a 
sensible  man." 

Taylor  interrupted  his  thirty-eight 
years  of  service  in  the  Bethel  to  at- 
tend camp-meetings  and  preachers' 
conferences.  Three  times  he  sewed 
as  chaplain  on  ships  bound  for 
Europe.  And  he  campaigned  against 
drink.  "I  would  put  all  the  alcohol 
in  a  cave,"  he  said,  "and  roll  a  planet 
to  the  door." 

At  the  end  of  his  life  Taylor  grew 
senile  and  nearly  helpless.  He  was 
relieved  of  his  post.  "Let  my  name 
die  when  I  die,"  he  told  his  wife. 
"How  little  I  have  done  these  last 
nine  or  ten  years." 

He  died  in  1871,  but  his  name 
(Continued   on   page   26) 


Dennis  the  Little,  designer  of  calendars. 


Those  Confusing 
Calendars 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


ON  JUNE  30,  1972,  precision 
clocks  all  over  the  world  were 
stopped  for  an  entire  second.  This 
dramatic  interruption  gave  moderns 
their  longest  day.  The  reason  for  this 
addition  is  quite  simple.  Planet 
Earth  has  been  getting  a  little 
draggy  and  we  were  six-tenths  of  a 
second  behind! 

Now  we  are  four-tenths  of  a  sec- 
ond ahead. 

But  this  is  nothing  for  ordinary 
mortals  to  worry  about  because  the 
International  Astronomical  Union 
has  decided  on  a  system  of  "leap 
seconds."  These  additional  frag- 
ments of  time  will  keep  the  calendar 
within  split-second  accuracy  unless, 
of  course,  Planet  Earth,  really  gets 
lazy.  In  that  case  there  may  be  leap 
minutes. 

Playing  with  calendars,  however, 
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is  an  old  game  in  which  many  have 
indulged.  On  one  occasion  ninety 
additional  days  were  added  in  one 
bunch;  and  at  another  time  eleven 
days  were  whacked  out.  This 
stretching  and  cutting  seems  rather 
drastic;  but  cutting  the  eleven  days 
and  adding  the  ninety  days  is  noth- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  convulsions 
that  resulted  when  the  centuries 
were  split  in  twain  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen.  And  this  happened  on  at 
least  two  occasions! 

The  most  spectacular  splitting  of 
the  centuries  occurred  when  they 
were  divided  into  B.C.  and  A.D. 
This  was  done  by  Dionysius 
Exeguus  —  Dennis  the  Little. 

LITTLE  is  known  about  this  man. 
But  by  combing  ancient  docu- 
ments we  learn  that  he  was  a  monk 


Roman  tradition  stated  that  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  Remus 
in  753  B.C.  The  twins,  according  to  legend,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
in  a  basket  and  were  washed  ashore  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  There, 
they  were  rescued  and  fed  by  a  wolf.  The  Roman  calendar  dated  back  to 
the  founding  of  Rome. 


who  was  brought  up  by  a  band  of 
Gothic  monks.  He  was  an  excellent 
student  and  mastered  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  Evidence  indicates  that 
shortly  after  A.D.  525  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Rome. 

While  laboring  at  his  desk,  he  be- 
came conscious  of  the  sharp  differ- 
ences in  Christiandom  over  the 
proper  dating  of  Easter.  For  over 
two  hundred  years  Christians  had 
depended  on  Jewish  scholars  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  the  Passover  — 
the   14th  of  Nisan.  From  this  date 


it  was  easy  to  figure  the  date  of  the 
Resurrection.  But  along  about  the 
third  century  some  independents  de- 
cided to  calculate  the  date  by  bas- 
ing it  on  the  Julian  calendar  —  the 
one  established  by  Julius  Caesar. 

This  caused  much  difficulty  be- 
cause the  Jewish  scholars  followed 
the  lunar  calendar  —  based  on  the 
moon  —  in  which  twelve  months 
were  approximately  354  days  long. 
The  Julian  calendar  was  based  on 
the  solar  year  —  the  time  it  takes 
for  the  earth  to  revolve  around  the 
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sun  —  and  its  twelve  months  were 
approximately  365  days  long.  This 
meant  that  one  group  of  Christians 
were  celebrating  Easter  on  one  day 
while  another  group  celebrated  it  on 
another  day.  And  because  the  years 
were  not  of  the  same  length,  some- 
times one  group  of  Christians  was 
celebrating  Easter  while  another 
group  was  celebrating  Good  Friday! 
Pope  Victor  I  (189-198)  tried  to 
resolve  the  problem  by  decreeing 
that  the  Julian  calendar  should  be 
followed.  But  Polycrates  —  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  —  categorically  refused. 
Both  leaders  were  powerful  men  and 
each  refused  to  budge.  The  conflict 
became  intense,  especially  when 
Easter  approached.  Those  in  author- 
ity realized  that  something  had  to  be 
done.  Finally,  after  centuries  of 
argument,  the  task  was  handed  to 
Dennis  the  Little.  Imagine  how  his 
head  must  have  ached  as  he  thought 
about  an  equitable  solution! 

SO  far,  no  calendar  has  ever  been 
perfect,  but  that  is  the  reason 
we  got  an  extra  second  in  1972.  Yet 
in  the  distant  past  differences  were 
far  greater  than  that.  Some  five 
thousand  years  back,  the  Egyptians 
noticed  that  the  Nile  overflowed  at 
the  time  when  the  star  Sirius  and 
the  sun  rose  at  the  same  time.  Also 
aware  of  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
they  worked  out  a  twelve-month 
lunar  calendar.  But  since  this  calen- 
dar was  shorter  than  the  solar  year, 
they  found  the  seasons  were  soon 
coming  at  the  wrong  time.  In  order 
to  make  up  for  this,  they  added  a 
thirteenth  month  whenever  it  was 
needed. 


Later,  this  system  was  improved 
by  adding  five  days  at  the  end  of 
each  year  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
birthdays  of  their  five  most  cele- 
brated gods. 

The  most  distant  relative  of  our 
present  calendar  was  created  by  the 
Romans  a  little  over  2700  years  ago. 
This  first  calendar  was  extremely 
awkward,  for  it  only  had  ten  months 
with  a  total  of  304  days  in  the  year. 
This  meant  that  each  year  was  a 
little  over  61  days  short. 

By  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
there  was  no  correlation  between  the 
months  and  the  seasons.  Indeed, 
things  were  so  bad  the  winter  month 
of  January  showed  up  in  the  fall. 
And  so,  after  consulting  leading  as- 
tronomers, he  arranged  the  Julian 
calendar.  During  46  B.C.  he  added 
90  days  to  the  355  day  calendar 
created  by  the  second  Roman  king, 
Numa.  This  meant  that  the  year, 
dubbed  "the  year  of  confusion,"  had 
445  days!  But  it  also  meant  that  the 
seasons  in  the  next  year  were  in  or- 
der. In  addition  to  the  regular  365 
days,  Caesar  also  decreed  that  an  ex- 
tra day  should  be  added  every 
fourth  year.  Thus,  our  present  leap 
year  was  created. 

Some  of  the  Romans  were  un- 
happy about  this  new  system.  The 
famous  orator  Cicero  complained 
that  Caesar  also  was  not  content  to 
rule  the  earth;  but  that  he  had  to 
rule  the  stars  as  well.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  people  were  happy 
with  the  change.  And  in  order  to 
honor  Caesar,  the  Senate  changed 
the  name  of  the  month  Quintilis  into 
July.  And  half  a  century  later  they 
changed  the  name  of  Sextilis  to  Au- 
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gust  in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

DENNIS  knew  the  background 
of  all  this,  even  though  it 
fattened  many  a  volume.  He  also 
knew  that  many  others  had  tried  to 
come  up  with  a  correct  solution  — 
only  to  find  that  they  had  failed. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  for  example, 
had  started  his  cycle  of  years  from 
the  era  of  Diocletion  (A.D.  245- 
313).  But  Dennis  decided  to  be 
more  creative  and  original  than 
that.  He  decided  to  go  back,  not 
to  the  birth  or  death  of  a  famous 
emperor,  but  the  actual  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ! 

Even  so,  he  had  to  have  a  start- 
ing point.  And  so  he  decided  to 
work  back  from  the  mythical  found- 
ing of  Rome  by  Romulus  and 
Remus.  This  year  A.U.C.  (Ab  Urbe 
Condita)  was  the  year  1  in  the  Ro- 
man system.  In  his  calculations  he 
had  a  number  of  signposts  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  One  of  these 
was  Matthew  2:1.  "Now  when  Jesus 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Herod  the  king  .  .  ." 
And  another  was  in  Luke  2:1.  "And 
it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that 
there  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should 
be  taxed." 

The  Romans  had  skillful  historians 
and  with  their  works  at  his  elbow, 
Dennis  began  his  calculations.  But 
unfortunately  he  made  at  least  two 
mistakes.  He  forgot  to  count  the 
year  zero  —  the  one  between  B.C 
and  A.D.  Also,  he  forgot  that  Au- 
gustus Caesar  had  ruled  under  his 
own  name,  Octavian,  for  four  years 
before  the  Senate  honored  him  with 


the  imposing  title  Augustus! 

This  mistake  is  apparent  to  schol- 
ars, for  it  is  known  that  Herod  the 
Great  died  in  4  B.C.  His  death  is 
definitely  pinpointed  because  eye- 
witnesses tell  us  that  shortly  after 
his  death  in  Jericho,  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  And  astrono- 
mers know  that  that  eclipse  took 
place  on  March  13.  They  know  this 
because  they  can  figure  the  position 
of  the  planets  at  any  given  date. 
Herod,  of  course,  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  Jesus'  birth  in  Bethlehem. 
Because  of  these  errors,  we  know 
that  Jesus  was  born  from  4  to  7 
years  B.C.! 

THE  Julian  calendar  remained  in 
force  until  1582.  By  that  time 
the  calendar  was  ahead  of  the  solar 
system.  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  pow- 
er at  the  time,  decided  to  promul- 
gate a  new  calendar  based  on  the 
work  of  an  Italian  doctor.  Because 
of  the  Pope's  decree,  people  who 
went  to  bed  on  October  4,  1582, 
awakened  on  October  15,  1582! 

But  remember,  those  were  stirring 
days.  The  Reformation  was  sweep- 
ing Europe,  and  many  people  re- 
fused to  be  guided  by  the  Vatican. 
England  was  among  the  nations 
which  refused  to  accept  the  Gregori- 
an calendar.  But  finally,  due  to  sheer 
necessity,  she  agreed  to  accept  it. 
When  the  change  was  made,  there 
were  angry  riots,  and  people 
shouted:  "Give  us  back  our  eleven 
days!"  But  the  decision  was  final. 
Those  who  paid  rent  by  the  month 
were  faced  with  rental  payments 
eleven  days  sooner  than  they  had 
planned. 
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The  star  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  marks  the  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Jesus  was  born.  Dennis  the  Little  intended  that  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth  should  split  the  centuries  into  B.C.  and  A.D.  —  and  it  did. 
Unfortunately,  Dennis  was  mistaken  by  from  four  to  seven  years! 


Since  the  American  Colonies  were 
still  under  British  rule,  this  change 
affected  them  also.  George  Wash- 
ington was  born  before  the  change 
on  February  11.  But  now,  because 
of  the  change,  we  say  he  was  born 
on  February  22,  1732. 

Strangely,  however,  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  still  follows  the 
old  Julian  system.  This  means  that 
they  celebrate  Christmas  thirteen 
days  after  the  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

In  moving  the  calendar  back  to 
Christ,  Dennis  the  Little  may  have 
given  a  suggestion  to  the  Moslems, 
for  after  their  faith  began  to  spread, 
Moslems  turned  their  calendar  back 


to  the  Hegira  —  Mohammed's  flight 
from  Mecca  in  A.D.  622.  Other 
religions  have  followed  similar 
courses. 

The  Jewish  calendar  dates  from 
3,761  years  behind  the  Christian 
Era.  Thus,  as  I  write,  it  is  now  for 
Orthodox  Jews,  the  year  5,733.  This 
will  move  up  a  year  after  Septem- 
ber 30th  —  the  end  of  their  year. 
Their  calendar  dates  back  to  "Crea- 
tion." 

Dennis  the  Little  made  an  error; 
but  when  we  consider  the  prodi- 
gious task  he  undertook,  we  can  only 
marvel  that  he  was  as  accurate  as 
he  was. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Relaxation  of  law  enforcement  will  not  make  the  problem  go 
away. 


Can  We  Solve  the 


Marijuana  Problem? 


By  John  L.  Kent 


THE  MAJOR  social  issue  facing 
Americans  today  is  the  control 
of  dope  addiction.  An  estimated 
9,000,000  Americans  are  now  smok- 
ing marijuana  and  several  million 
are  using  dope  —  heroin,  LSD,  mes- 
caline, and  other  narcotic  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs. 

The  histories  of  these  unfortunate 
dope  addicts  reveal  that  almost  all 
started  originally  with  marijuana  — 
a  weed  of  the  hemp  family,  smoked 
as  a  cigarette.  Its  scientific  name  is 
cannabis,  but  it  goes  under  many 
euphemisms  and  pseudonyms.  The 
most  common  is  "pot." 

There  is  now  mounting  pressure 
by  many  people  —  even  educators 
and  public  officials  —  to  amend  our 
narcotics  laws  to  make  the  sale  and 


use  of  marijuana  legal.  This  would 
"solve  the  problem"  they  say. 

This  emasculation  effort  has 
brought  warnings  from  experts  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  "solve  the 
problem."  Some  authorities  now  look 
upon  marijuana  as  the  most  danger- 
ous and  harmful  drug  in  the  world, 
not  because  of  what  it  is,  but  for 
what  it  leads  to. 

Dr.  George  S.  Benson,  writing  in 
the  National  Education  Program 
Letter,  says:  "Nearly  every  other 
'dangerous'  drug  is  more  powerful 
than  marijuana.  Yet  this  fact  is,  in 
itself,  a  factor  in  my  conclusion  that 
marijuana  today  is  the  very  worst 
drug  scourge  confronting  the  society 
of  man. 

"It  is  the  Great  Initiator  —  wel- 


John  L.  Kent,  a  free  lancer,  resides  at  735  Norumbega  Drive,  Mon- 
rovia, CA.  91016. 
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coming  millions  upon  millions  of 
young  people  into  the  'Drug  Cul- 
ture' who  would  never  enter  by  tak- 
ing pills  or  pushing  a  needle  into 
their  veins.  With  a  marijuana  cigar- 
ette being  passed  around,  youngsters 
are  given  an  easy  way  of  escaping 
the  epithet,  'Chicken! '  Especially 
when  many  are  saying  'pot*  is  ab- 
solutely harmless.  A  few  puffs  put 
a  youngster  'in'  with  the  'right* 
crowd.  Brotherhood!  Equality!  Ma- 
turity! Yeh  man!  The  boy  becomes 
a  man;  the  young  girl,  a  woman. 
But  only  in  the  unreal  world,  a 
world  with  horror  ahead  on  every 
side.  More  than  70%  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts took  their  first  step  into  the 
'Drug  Culture'  on  marijuana;  and 
once  'hooked'  on  'H',  nine  out  of  ten 
addicts  never  recover." 

Great  Danger  to  the  Young 

Most  medical  men  who  have 
looked  into  the  dangers  of  mari- 
juana use  are  concerned  about  the 
potential  effect  of  this  reality-dis- 
torting agent  on  the  psychological 
development  of  an  adolescent  user. 
Doctors  and  sociologists  and  other 
experts  agree  that  normal  adoles- 
cence is  a  time  of  psychological  tur- 
moil, and  that  patterns  of  coping 
with  reality  developed  during  the 
teen-age  period  are  significant  in 
determining  adult  behavior.  The  re- 
peated use  of  any  substance  that 
serves  to  alter  reality  during  this 
critical  developmental  period  is 
likely  to  seriously  compromise  the 
individual's  future  adjustment  to  our 
complex  society. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  is 
apparent  from  these  figures: 
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•  In  mid-January  1972,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marijuana  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  released  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  which  showed  15% 
of  the  population  18  and  under  and 
14%  of  the  12-17-age  group  had 
tried  marijuana  one  or  more  times. 

•  In  February,  1972,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  issued  a 
report  which  said  that  between  15 
and  20  million  Americans,  mostly  in 
the  18-29-age  group,  have  tried 
marijuana.  The  report  said  that  use 
among  college  students  rose  from 
31%  in  1970  to  44%  in  1971. 

•  Dr.  William  H.  McGlothlin,  a 
research  psychologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  (Los  Angeles)  esti- 
mates 2,000,000  Americans  use 
"pot"  three  or  more  times  a  week, 
and  5,900,000  one  to  eight  times  a 
month.  The  rest  of  the  15  million 
who  have  tried  marijuana  have 
stopped  or  use  it  less  than  once  a 
month. 

Medical  Men  Against  Use 

Despite  occasional  reports  from 
individual  doctors  who  try  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  marijuana  is 
safe,  the  medical  profession  general- 
ly —  acting  through  professional  or- 
ganizations —  is  against  marijuana 
legalization. 

The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  published  warnings  about 
the  weed  since  1967.  In  1972,  AMA 
reiterated  its  opposition  to  mari- 
juana, citing  numerous  physical  and 
mental  effects,  saying  (in  part): 
"This  AMA  House  of  Delegates  does 
not  condone  the  production,  sale  or 
use  of  marijuana  .  .  ." 

The  Association  of  American  Phy- 


sicians  and  Surgeons  (AAPS)  also 
strongly  opposes  marijuana.  The 
Scientific  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  Physicians  (SIECOP) 
which  opposes  marijuana,  has  under- 
taken an  informational  program  in 
the  public  interest,  publishing  sum- 
maries in  plain  English  with  cita- 
tions of  supporting  documents  for 
the  professionals. 

The  potential  harm  of  marijuana 
smoking  and  concern  by  a  large  part 
of  the  U.S.  public  led  to  decisions 
to  study  the  effects  of  smoking.  By 
the  middle  of  1971,  there  were  more 
than  40  study  programs  relating  to 
marijuana  under  way  sponsored  by 
U.S.  agencies.  An  additional  200  or 
more  studies  were  being  pursued 
privately  by  scholars  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Some  of  the  result  of  this  and 
earlier  research  has  already  been 
published.  First  of  all,  the  experts 
agree  that  marijuana  is  a  mildly  in- 
toxicating, hallucinogenic  drug.  It  is 
not  a  narcotic  and  is  not  addictive 
in  the  clinical  sense.  That  is,  no  phy- 
sical craving  develops  for  it  when 
its  use  is  stopped. 

But  it  is  habit-forming.  The  habit 
can  be  broken  by  most  users.  Yet, 
there  is  a  high  risk  of  what  doctors 
call  "psychic  dependence,"  especial- 
ly for  the  young. 

Marijuana  Affects  the  Mind 

A  user  generally  becomes  irritable 
and  hypersensitive  to  pain.  Some 
users  become  suspicious  and  para- 
noid. Some  become  fearful  of  their 
surroundings.  Nausea  is  common 
from  overdosage. 

During  the  past  three  years,  medi- 


cal researchers  have  come  up  with 
considerable  evidence  that  mari- 
juana is  definitely  harmful.  Con- 
sider: 

(1)  University  of  Chicago  psy- 
chiatrists reported  in  November 
1971  that  smoking  marijuana  causes 
increases  in  heart  rate  up  to  twice 
the  normal  rate.  Additionally,  the 
heart's  rhythm  is  disturbed.  This 
happens  even  after  smoking  only 
one  or  two  marijuana  "joints." 

(2)  Research  conducted  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
found  "bizarre  behavioral  changes" 
and  permanent  brain  damage  in  rats 
given  high  doses  of  a  key  marijuana 
ingredient. 

Some  Controversy  Remains 

There  is  some  disagreement 
among  the  experts  on  two  facets  of 
the  problem :  ( 1 )  Are  there  any  last- 
ing or  irreversible  damages  to  body 
or  mind  from  long-term  usage,  and 
(2)  Does  use  of  marijuana  lead  to 
"stronger"  drugs  such  as  heroin  and 
LSD? 

Since  marijuana  has  been  used  in 
many  countries  around  the  world  for 
centuries,  there  is  some  experience 
that  indicates  irreversible  damage  to 
some  mental  processes.  As  for  "prog- 
ress" to  heroin,  the  odds  are  that  the 
chronic  marijuana  smoker  will  be- 
come a  drug  addict.  This  has  been 
shown  in  a  number  of  surveys.  One 
such  study,  by  Dr.  Joel  S.  Hoch- 
man  of  the  Neuropsychiatric  Insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles)  showed  that  more 
than  half  of  a  group  of  chronic  "pot" 
smokers  at  the  university  also  used 
amphetamines,     barbiturates,     LSD 
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and  mescaline,  while  a  smaller  per- 
centage used  other  drugs. 

A  major  area  now  being  studied 
is  the  relationship  of  marijuana  us- 
age to  crime.  A  number  of  investiga- 
tors point  out  that  marijuana  is  in- 
extricably tied  to  criminal  behavior 
for  several  reasons: 

(1)  The  smoking,  possession  and 
sale  of  the  drug  is  a  felony  in  most 
jurisdictions  —  thus  those  involved 
in  the  use  or  sale  of  the  weed  are  be- 
ginning a  criminal  behavior  pattern. 

(2)  Because  marijuana  removes 
an  individual's  inhibitions,  a  person 
using  the  weed  with  latent  criminal 
desires  or  propensities  held  in  check 
by  social  or  moral  inhibitions  might 
well  (often  does)  carry  out  the 
desire  for  criminal  expression. 

(3)  Because  marijuana  tends  to 
make  "social  bums"  out  of  the  ha- 
bitual user,  laws  and  norms  of  the 
society  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the 
habitue. 

Television  Hinders  Control 

Concerned  citizens'  efforts  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  marijuana  and  get  back- 
ing to  prevent  legalization  are  pro- 
ceeding slowly  because  the  com- 
munications media  —  newspapers, 
radio  and  particularly  television  — 
make  drug-taking  seem  glamorous. 
Politicians,  left-wingers  and  compa- 
nies and  individuals  who  would 
profit  by  legalization  are  cited  as 
"authorities . "  Recently  "conserva- 
tive" publisher  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.  came  out  for  legalization. 

Because  of  the  hue  and  cry  over 
the  widespread  apprehension  of 
marijuana  smokers  and  the  supposed 
harmlessness  of  the  weed,  the  laws 
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of  some  30  U.S.  states  had  been  re- 
vised to  lessen  penalties  for  sale  and 
use  during  1969,  1970  and  1971. 
However,  by  early  1972  the  true 
nature  of  marijuana  became  known 
and  the  legislators  called  a  halt  to 
further  leniency.  In  fact,  some  states 
began  to  see  if  laws  could  be  tight- 
ened to  control  the  traffic  better.  In 
other  states  the  efforts  to  relax  laws 
have  been  stopped. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while 
the  United  States  has  been  relaxing 
its  marijuana  laws,  foreign  nations 
have  been  tightening  theirs.  For  ex- 
ample, Afghanistan  and  Thailand  — 
widely  known  as  havens  for  hippies 
and  marijuana  —  have  shown  signs 
of  tightening  their  enforcement  of 
laws  banning  marijuana.  In  Norway, 
the  parliament  in  1969  stiffened  the 
penalties  for  all  drug  use  and  sale, 
including  marijuana,  because  of  in- 
creasing use  by  young  people. 

Interesting  "reasons"  are  given  for 
legalization.  A  common  one  is  that  if 
marijuana  were  "decriminalized"  it 
would  take  the  massive  burden  off 
the  police  and  the  courts.  And,  as 
one  observer  noted  facetiously,  if 
rape,  burglary  and  robbery  were 
similarly  "decriminalized"  (after  all, 
many  people  perpetrate  these 
crimes,  too)  we  might  fire  a  lot  of 
policemen  and  even  close  down 
some  of  our  courts! 

The  2-to-l  defeat  in  November 
1972  of  marijuana  legalization  initia- 
tive in  California  indicates  that  the 
voters  are  against  making  the  weed 
legal. 

Reversal  of  Opinion 

During  the  past  two  years  there 


has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  experts  who  once  thought  mari- 
juana was  nothing  to  worry  about. 
For  example,  for  a  number  of  years 
Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
told  newsmen  that  marijuana  should 
not  be  confused  with  heroin  or  trie 
"hard"  drugs  (which  is  a  fact)  but 
he  went  to  such  great  lengths  to 
speak  out  for  the  "difference"  in 
marijuana  that  it  was  taken  to  mean 
an  endorsement.  Early  in  1970  he 
admitted  (United  Press  Internation- 
al, February  5,  1970)  that  new 
studies  have  turned  up  "troublesome 
facts"  about  harmful  side  effects  of 
the  weed. 

Yolles  said  the  new  studies,  many 
of  them  conducted  or  supported  by 
his  agency,  show  marijuana  inter- 
feres with  the  thinking  process  and 
memory,  weakens  concentration  and 
"subtly"  retards  speech. 


There  is  the  interesting  case  of 
Dr.  William  Lamers,  a  California 
psychiatrist,  who  personally  experi- 
mented with  marijuana  and  declared 
it  to  be  a  pleasant  little  drug,  a 
mild  sedative,  slightly  stimulating. 
But  a  little  later,  when  he  used  a 
more  potent  brand  of  marijuana,  Dr. 
Lamers  went  through  a  terrifying 
three  hours  in  which  he  thought 
someone  was  going  to  kill  him.  Since 
that  time  he  has  treated  as  many  as 
eight  people  in  one  week  for  psy- 
chotic reactions  to  marijuana.  He 
says  that  people  who  suggest  legal- 
izing marijuana  simply  don't  know 
what  they're  talking  about. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  "marijuana  problem." 
More  people  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  its  usage;  then 
they  will  take  steps  to  get  their 
governments,  local  and  federal,  to 
bring  it  under  control. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:   1   Cor.  3:16;   6:12-20;  Gal   4:1-7;   Mt.  5:29  ff. 

1.  Have  you  encountered  "pot"  in  the  Armed  Forces?  If  you've  used 
it,  how  do  you  feel  about  it  now?  Do  you  share  the  sense  of 
urgency  expressed  by  this  author? 

2.  In  what  respects  is  marijuana  comparable  with  alcohol?  How  is 
it  different? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  an  inclination  toward  drugs  (including 
alcohol)  is  a  possible  symptom  of  an  identity  problem?  Or  is  it 
an  expression  of  despair  and  a  consequent  retreat  into  oblivion? 

4.  Does  the  Christian  idea  of  the  body's  being  the  temple  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  hold  up?  If  so,  what  does  this  imply? 

WE'RE  ALL  accustomed  in  this  inflated  age  to  reading  about  millions 
and  billions.  But  do  you  really  appreciate  the  difference?  Try  this  one 
for  size:  If  you  go  shopping  for  40  hours  a  week,  spending  $1,000  an 
hour,  it  would  take  25  weeks  to  spend  $1  million.  If  you  followed  the 
same   schedule,   spending   a   billion   dollars   would   take   481    years! 

— Sunshine 
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"We  can't  bring  them  back,  sir,  can  we?" 


Reported  Missing 


By  Warren  L.  Wilder 


AS  SOON  as  he  sat  down  in  the 
church  pew,  Tommy  Williams 
stared  past  the  podium.  And  what 
he  saw  mystified  him. 

Was  someone  playing  a  trick  on 
him?  Or  was  he  imagining  things? 

A  huge  painting  on  the  wall  di- 
rectly behind  the  podium  had  un- 
dergone a  drastic  change.  Two  fig- 
ures were  missing. 

Mouth  agape,  Tommy  sat  quietly. 
His  face  felt  warm  and  heavy. 

"It  just  isn't  possible,"  he  sighed. 
"It's  not  possible !" 

During  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the 
fourteen-year-old  youth  could  think 
of  nothing  else.  The  sense  of  loss  he 
felt  was  very  real.  And  the  sense  of 
mystery  about  the  painting  just  as 
profound. 

What  hurt  the  youngster  the  most 
was  that  no  one  else  seemed  to  no- 
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tice.  The  couple  in  front  of  him  was 
sitting  quiet  and  relaxed.  No  one 
was  complaining.  Nobody  seemed 
disturbed. 

In  all  the  Sundays  Tommy  had 
attended  church,  he  had  known  a 
warm  pleasure  from  staring  at  the 
painting,  for  it  depicted  a  rural 
scene,  with  an  autumn  sun  spread- 
ing a  radiant  light  on  the  woods 
and  hills. 

Tranquil  waves  of  yellow  sur- 
rounded a  small  white  church.  Tiny 
figures  were  strolling  along  a  leafy 
path  towards  the  church. 

Milky  rays  of  clouds  loomed  over 
the  brownish-green  hills,  and  set- 
tled high  on  a  bluff  were  two  youths 
about  Tommy's  age  —  at  least  the 
boys  had  been  there  until  this  Sun- 
day. 

One  boy  had  been  standing.  His 


face  wore  a  happy  expression.  The 
other  boy  had  been  sitting  casually. 
A  bright  light  had  touched  his  face 
in  the  painting.  This  second  youth 
also  had  appeared  content. 

Now  both  figures  were  crudely 
blotted  out.  What  did  it  mean? 
What  in  the  dickens  had  happened? 

He  couldn't  believe  it.  Wavey-like 
tones  of  greenish-yellow  had  been 
smeared  over  the  youths,  leaving  ab- 
solutely no  trace  of  them. 

It  wasn't  the  same  painting  at  all! 

Tommy  squirmed  in  his  seat,  his 
shoulders  sagging.  With  a  defeated 
expression  he  looked  around  at  the 
unruffled  faces,  dazedly  shaking  his 
head. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  thought, 
"Nobody  cares  about  it!" 

Tommy  rose  shyly  when  the  ser- 
vice was  over. 

The  youth  was  badly  confused. 
This  puzzled  attitude  remained  all 
through  dinner  with  his  family. 

And  in  his  upstairs  bedroom  he 
lay  down  in  silence,  brooding  over 
the  mystery. 

A  rapping  on  the  door  brought 
Tommy's  head  up,  like  an  animal 
scenting  trouble.  He  crossed  the 
room  swiftly  and  opened  the  door  a 
few  inches  to  admit  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Williams's  deep-set  eyes 
were  flecked  with  woriy.  A  thin  fra- 
gile woman,  she  looked  as  though  a 
good  strong  wind  would  topple  her. 

Sitting  patiently  beside  him,  she 
guided  her  arm  around  his  shoulder. 
She  spoke  sympathetically. 

"Tommy,  at  dinner  you  seemed 
very  upset.  What's  the  trouble?" 

The  youth's  mouth  tightened  into 
a  thin  line. 


"Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me, 
Tommy?" 

"You'll  think  it's  stupid." 

"No,  I  won't,"  she  promised. 
"Please,  Tommy,  you  look  so  pale." 

So  he  spilled  out  everything  to 
her,  the  shock  he  had  received  upon 
first  glancing  at  the  painting,  the 
empty  feeling  that  wouldn't  go 
away. 

It  was  as  though  a  mysterious 
hand  had  touched  the  painting,  and 
with  fierce,  angry  strokes  had  made 
the  two  youths  disappear.  Indeed, 
his  torment  was  unusual.  During  the 
past  few  years  he  had  come  to  feel  a 
special  regard  for  the  youths  in  the 
painting.  A  feeling  akin  to  real 
friendship.  Now  it  was  as  though  a 
part  of  him  also  was  missing. 

Tommy's  face  twisted  with  pain. 
"I  know  it's  crazy,  mother,  but  the 
painting  seemed  real.  Everything 
seemed  real.  But  now  I  just  don't 
know." 

Mrs.  Williams  thought  a  moment. 
"But  why  should  it  disturb  you  so?" 

He  hesitated.  His  eyes  strained  to 
find  an  answer. 

"It  doesn't  seem  right.  I  hate  to 
see  a  beautiful  work  of  art  ruined 
like  that." 

"I  wonder  who  would  do  such  a 
terrible  thing." 

Mrs.  Williams  sighed  wearily, 
achingly  recalling  a  recent  incident 
in  the  church. 

"You  aren't  alone  in  noticing  the 
change,  Tommy.  Mrs.  Hartford 
spoke  to  me  after  the  service  — 
complaining." 

"It's  weird!  It  doesn't  make 
sense!" 

"I  know,  Tommy.  Those  two  boys 
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have  been  up  on  that  hillside  for  so 
many  years  I've  lost  count.  Staring 
out  so  peacefully  over  the  country- 
side. So  calm  and  content."  She 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  chin  and 
said  ruefully,  "Now  it  doesn't  seem 
like  they  were  ever  there.  Heavens! 
It  is  a  mystery!" 

Before  leaving  the  room,  Mrs. 
Williams  promised  Tommy  to  ask 
some  questions.  "Ill  find  out  what 
happened,"  she  declared. 

TOMMY  felt  a  wave  of  relief, 
which  lasted  only  briefly.  For  he 
was  severely  puzzled  because  the 
whole  thing  had  seemed  so  point- 
less. And  it  was  this  senselessness 
which  had  engulfed  him. 

"There's  got  to  be  an  answer,"  he 
thought.  "Something  simple.  Those 
guys  just  didn't  walk  away.  Walk 
right  out  of  the  painting?  No!  Some- 
body made  them  disappear." 

It  almost  tore  his  mind  apart. 
Why,  he  wondered?  For  what  pur- 
pose? 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  de- 
bated whether  even  to  go  to  church. 
At  the  very  last  moment  he  decided 
affirmatively. 

Then  his  brain  grew  troubled 
again.  During  the  brief  organ  solo, 
he  stared  raptly  at  the  painting.  The 
autumn  sun  was  still  shining  intense- 
ly over  the  hills.  The  youths  were 
still  strangely  missing.  He  kept  star- 
ing at  the  empty  place,  the  ques- 
tion searing  across  his  brain.  Why? 
Why? 

As  it  turned  out,  Tommy  wasn't 
the  only  puzzled  one.  Other  church 
members  were  beginning  to  discuss 
the  matter.  They  raised  many  ques- 
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tions.  Rumors  filtered  through  the 
congregation  that  Jay  Ingram  was 
involved  in  the  alteration  —  a  factor 
which  unnerved  Tommy. 

He  trusted  Mr.  Ingram  complete- 
ly. A  very  prominent  church  mem- 
ber, Ingram  had  an  influence  with 
the  Reverend  Hunter  which  was  al- 
most legendary.  Yet  their  associa- 
tion had  no  bearing  on  the  painting. 
Or  did  it? 

Tommy  racked  his  brain,  trying 
to  figure  out  what  had  happened. 

Why,  he  wondered,  would  In- 
gram or  anyone  deface  a  beautiful 
mural? 

That  day  after  church  service  he 
tossed  the  questions  at  his  mother. 
His  dark  eyebrows  lifted  in  distress. 
"Is  it  true  what  they're  saying? 
About  Mr.  Ingram?  Is  he  the  guilty 
one?" 

"Guilty!"  Mrs.  Williams  cried  in- 
credulously. "You  make  it  sound  like 
a  crime!" 

"But  Tve  got  to  know." 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "You  will 
know.  Tomorrow." 

Tommy's  mind  whirled  in  confu- 
sion. "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I'm  arranging  for  you  to  see  Mr. 
Ingram."  She  added  softly:  "I  think 
he  wants  to  discuss  the  painting 
with  you." 

"I'm  ready,"  he  said. 

Then  she  regarded  her  son  with 
awe. 

"He  heard  that  you  were  con- 
cerned. Unusually  so.  Please  try  to 
be  understanding,  Tommy." 

"Okay."  He  smiled. 

That  evening  Tommy  attempted 
to  brace  himself  for  the  next  day's 
meeting.   He   slept  fitfully,   though, 


and  dreamed  all  night  of  the  paint- 
ing and  saw  the  small  white  shin- 
ing church  in  the  valley,  its  spire 
glistening  in  the  yellow  sun.  And 
the  eternal  question  came  flooding 
through  his  dream.  Where  had  they 
gone,  he  wondered.  Where  to? 

THE  next  day  the  youth  found 
Jay  Ingram  leisurely  resting  in 
his  hammock  in  the  back  yard.  He 
was  a  balding  man  of  about  sixty 
with  shrewd  bright  eyes.  He  wore  a 
flowered  shirt  and  knit  trousers. 

"Now,"  Tommy  thought,  "I'll  find 
out  exactly  what  happened.  If  I'm 
lucky!" 

Tommy  nervously  pumped  In- 
gram's outstretched  hand.  Then  he 
lowered  himself  onto  a  bench  oppo- 
site. 

He  stared  quizzically  across  the 
yard  at  him.  Tommy  wondered  why 
he  was  so  nervous.  Ingram  should 
be  the  one  who's  nervous,  he 
thought.  He's  the  man  who  ruined 
the  painting. 

While  he  sat  staring,  his  brain 
swarmed  with  questions.  It  vexed 
him  considerably  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark. 

"You're  looking  good,  Tommy," 
Ingram  said. 

"Thank  you." 

Then  Ingram  came  straight  to  the 
point.  His  eyes  narrowed.  "You've 
been  worried  about  the  painting, 
haven't  you,  Tommy?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"You're  not  alone.  Other  people, 
too,  have  wondered  what  happened 
to  it." 

Tommy's  eyes  were  anxious,  and 
he  shot  him  a  glance  that  was  both 
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eager  and  perplexed. 

"Well,  what  became  of  the  guys?" 
he  asked.  "Was  it  you  who  made 
them  disappear?" 

"Yes,  it's  true,  Tommy.  I  suggest- 
ed the  figures  of  the  youths  be  re- 
moved from  the  painting.  I  was  after 
Reverend  Hunter  for  weeks  to 
change  it.  After  much  debate  and 
much  refusal,  he  agreed." 

"But  how  come?"  Tommy  asked. 

Ingram  watched  the  young  man 
very  closely.  "You  see,  Tommy,  it's 
difficult  to  explain.  But  I  under- 
stand why  it  upset  you.  You  couldn't 
figure  out  why  anyone  would  do 
such  a  thing.  What  motive  could  he 
possibly  have?" 

The  youth's  face  remained 
strained  with  excitement.  Now  that 
he  was  closer  to  the  answer,  the  jig- 
saw really  intrigued  him. 

"Follow  me,  please,"  Ingram  said. 

Ingram  led  the  boy  into  the  living 
room  of  the  house.  On  a  settee  he 
spread  a  manila  folder  of  newspaper 
clippings. 

The  room  grew  silent  for  a  long 
time,  and  Ingram  stared  at  him  with 
grave  sunken  eyes. 

"You  see,  Tommy,  a  portion  of 
these  clippings  are  stories  about  my 
son  Ralph.  He  died  several  years 
ago  in  Viet  Nam.  He  won  a  few 
medals;  he  was  a  good  Marine." 

He  hesitated  and  gave  the  clip- 
pings a  long  wandering  gaze.  "And 
then  my  other  son.  These  two  arti- 
cles are  all  about  him.  About  six 
months  ago  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Viet  Nam  that  Clyde  was  miss- 
ing in  action.  Then  another  tele- 
gram confirmed  he  had  been  killed 
in  a  helicopter  crash." 
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Tommy  sat  tense  and  expectant. 

After  a  short  pause  Ingram  said, 
"With  my  second  son  going  like 
that,  it  was  quite  a  jolt.  I  couldn't 
really  function  for  a  while.  And  the 
painting  —  whenever  I  glanced  at  it 
—  somehow  reminded  me  of  my  two 
sons.  They  used  to  play  hookey  from 
church  sometimes.  I  caught  them 
one  Sunday.  They  were  sitting  up 
on  a  high  bluff,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  eagles  staring  out  over  the 
countryside.  Just  like  the  two  boys 
in  the  painting.  And  somehow  the 
picture  of  my  sons  as  I  saw  them 
that  Sunday  had  never  left  my  mind. 
And  it  was  a  struggle  to  gaze  at  the 
painting  and  always  to  be  reminded 
of  my  sons."  He  folded  his  hands  in 
his  lap,  still  watching  the  youth.  "Do 
you  understand,  Tommy?" 

Tommy  was  sitting  motionless, 
staring  into  Ingram's  strained  face. 
And  a  sad,  strange  feeling  came  over 
him.  He  wondered  what  it  was  like 
to  lose  someone  of  real  flesh  and 
blood.  To  lose  both  sons. 

He  felt  tormented  because  his 
own  loss  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
this  man's.  The  sadness  he'd  felt 
upon  seeing  the  youths  missing  in 
the  painting  was  magnified  a  thou- 
sandfold in  this  tormented  man's 
mind.  The  news  about  his  sons  in 
Viet  Nam  must  have  brought  an  ab- 
solutely crippling  agony  to  this 
man's  heart,  Tommy  thought. 

"So  you  see,  young  man,  I  acted 
very  nastily,"  Ingram  continued. 
"Thinking  about  my  own  loss.  And 
not  wishing  to  be  reminded  of  it. 
So  I  had  the  boys  removed  from  the 
painting."  He  gazed  somberly  past 
the  youth.  Then  he  quietly  rose  and 


led  Tommy  back  into  the  cool  shade 
of  the  yard.  And  they  stared  togeth- 
er up  at  the  blue  bowl  of  sky,  Mr. 
Ingram's  heart  heavy  and  taut  with 
memory  as  he  spoke. 

"I  can  live  with  this  now,  Tommy. 
For  I  trust  in  God  implicitly/'  He 
turned,  facing  the  youngster,  gray  in 
the  hollow  of  his  deep-set  eyes.  "I 
also  have  faith  in  you,  Tommy.  I 
know  people  in  the  church  were  up- 
set by  the  painting.  It  was  a  drastic 
alteration.  I  hope  they'll  forgive  me. 
I  was  wondering.  Should  I  change 
it  back  somehow?  What  do  you 
think,  Tommy?" 

The  youth's  eyes  narrowed  as  he 
solemnly  cast  his  thoughts  into  a  dis- 
tant vacancy.  Then  he  slowly  shook 
his  head,  feeling  terribly  moved  by 
the  man's  question.  "Change  the 
painting  back?"  he  said.  "No,  sir, 
I  don't  think  so."  He  looked  up  at 


him  with  a  stab  of  pain  across  his 
face.  "We  can't  bring  them  back,  sir, 
can  we?" 

"No,  Tommy,  we  can't,  I'm 
afraid."  Ingram's  hand  lightly 
clasped  the  youth's  shoulder.  "My 
prayers  instead  will  be  for  all  the 
other  young  men,  Tommy.  I'll  al- 
ways pray  for  them." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  boy  then  clasped  Ingram's  ex- 
tended hand.  He  heard  him  say  feel- 
ingly, "Thank  you  for  helping  me, 
Tommy.  It  helps  to  talk  about  it." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Ingram." 

"And,  Tommy,"  he  cried  over  his 
shoulder  as  the  youth  turned  and 
started  across  the  wide  gravel  drive- 
way, "Come  back  around  some- 
time." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  said. 

Tommy  smiled  inwardly,  relieved 
that  he  had  at  last  found  out  about 
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the  painting.  Now  he  wouldn't  have 
any  more  sleepless  nights.  ■  ■ 
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EDWARD  TAYLOR 

( Continued  from  page  9 ) 

has  lived.  Sailors  spread  it  all  over 
the  world.  The  Bethel  was  razed  in 
1884,  but  a  bust  of  him  was  placed 
in  the  Mariner's  House  in  Boston. 
He  left  no  writings,  but  Emerson, 
Dickens,  Martineau,  and  Whitman 
put  him  in  theirs.  And  Taylor  was 
the  model  for  an  important  character 
in  one  of  the  great  novels  of  Ameri- 
can literature.  He  was  the  original 
Father  Mapple  of  Moby  Dick.  There 
is  no  clearer  picture  of  Taylor,  his 
pulpit,  and  his  preaching  than 
Chapters  vii,  viii,  and  ix  of  Moby 
Dick,  and  no  finer  tribute  to  his 
genius  and  eloquence.  Let  his  name 
die?  In  fact  and  fiction,  he  has  been 
immortalized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
clergymen  of  American  histoiy. 
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A  call  for  a  Community  of  Worship  and  Love. 


Christ  Is 


the  Answer! 


By  Tom  Skinner 


ONE  OF  THE  pet  phrases  we 
have  as  Christians  is  "Christ  is 
the  answer."  You  say,  "pollution  — 
oh,  Christ  is  the  answer."  "Racism 
—  Christ  is  the  answer."  "War  — 
Christ  is  the  answer."  In  other 
words,  we  lay  this  "Christ  is  the 
answer"  on  every  issue  that  comes 
up. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  young  man 
who  committed  himself  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  who  was  told  by  other 
Christians  that  in  order  to  be  an  ef- 
fective witness  he  must  find  some 
way    to    communicate    Jesus    Christ 


to  other  people.  He  came  up  with  a 
tremendous  scheme:  He  would  enter 
the  classroom  every  morning  ahead 
of  the  class  and  write  across  the 
blackboard  in  big  bold  letters, 
"Christ  is  the  answer!"  And  he 
would  sit  back  and  feel  tremendous- 
ly enthused  that  he  had  witnessed 
another  day  to  the  whole  class.  Until 
one  morning  a  very  sharp  pagan  kid 
came  in  behind  him  and  under 
"Christ  is  the  answer"  wrote,  "Yeah, 
but  what  are  the  questions?" 

Christ  is  the  answer  to  what?  The 
problem   is   that  we   don't  want  to 
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discuss  "the  what."  We  prefer  to 
leave  Jesus  hanging  up  in  the 
clouds.  Frequently  people  have  said 
to  me,  "Now  brother,  just  stick  to 
the  Word.  Just  preach  the  Word." 
And  I  couldn't  understand  what 
they  were  talking  about  because  I 
had  prepared  my  whole  message 
around  the  Word.  Then  I  began  to 
see  that  what  they  were  saying  is, 
"Lay  the  scripture  on  us  but  don't 
tell  us  what  it  means.  Preach  the 
Word,  but  don't  apply  it  to  any- 
thing. Preach  Jesus,  but  don't  say 
how  that  shapes  our  everyday  lives." 
And  the  tragedy  is  that  we  have 
been  preaching  a  word  that  doesn't 
say  anything. 

Christ  is  the  answer,  but  Christ 
is  the  answer  to  something,  to  what? 
We  must  begin  by  coming  to  grips 
with  what  it  means  to  be  the  people 
of  God.  For  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
greatest  radical  revolutionary  that 
ever  lived.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  radical 
and  is  a  radical  because  he  gets  to 
the  root  of  man's  dilemma,  man's 
problem.  He  is  a  revolutionary  be- 
cause he  has  come  to  change  things 
completely.  Now,  when  you  and  I 
think  of  changing  the  world  system 
that  we  live  in,  there  are  three  al- 
ternatives. 

One  alternative  is  to  bum  the 
whole  thing  down,  to  bomb  it  out, 
to  destroy  it.  The  only  problem  is 
that  this  assumes  that  by  destroying 
the  facilities  of  the  system  that  you 
can  change  the  system.  But  systems 
are  not  made  up  of  facilities.  Sys- 
tems are  made  up  of  people,  and  if 
you  want  to  change  the  system, 
you've  ultimately  got  to  change  peo- 
ple.   The   problem    is   most   people 
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don't  want  change. 

The  second  alternative  is  to 
change  the  system  by  working  from 
within.  The  problem  here,  however, 
is  that,  first  of  all,  you've  got  to  get 
into  the  system.  And  when  you  do, 
you  then  must  work  yourself  up  so 
that  you  can  be  in  a  position  of 
power  where  you  can  effect  change, 
and  by  the  time  you  work  yourself 
up  to  a  position  where  you  can  ef- 
fect change,  you've  probably  had  to 
so  prostitute  yourself  on  the  way  up 
that  you  forgot  what  you  came  there 
for. 

The  third  alternative  is  for  some 
of  us  to  get  together  and  build  live 
models  of  what  ought  to  be.  This  is 
the  one  I  opt  for:  A  community  of 
people  who  are  to  be  live  models  on 
earth  of  what  is  happening  in  heav- 
en. People  who  trust  Jesus  and  who 
are  a  community.  If  we  are  to  be 
that  kind  of  community,  there  are 
some  essential  concerns  in  the  world 
which  you  and  I  must  deal  with. 

Some  Essential  Concerns 

First,  people  are  searching  for 
identity,  seeking  to  come  to  grips 
with  who  they  are.  If  you  listen 
closely  to  the  pop  artists  of  our  gen- 
eration, they  are  all  raising  the  same 
queston.  "Who's  going  to  help  us 
get  it  together?  Who's  going  to  help 
me  learn  who  I  am?  Who's  going  to 
help  me  find  out  what  I'm  about?" 
The  new  community  has  got  to  be 
made  up  of  people  who  know  who 
they  are,  who  have  solved  their 
identity  crises,  who  can  stand  up 
and  live  in  a  world  where  people 
don't  know  why  they  are,  and  say, 
"Over  here  —  we  have  it  together!" 


Another  concern  in  the  world  is 
community  —  people  are  trying  to 
find  ways  by  which  they  can  come 
together.  The  world  system  is  torn 
and  people  are  divided.  The  lonely 
and  the  despondent  and  the  frus- 
trated stand  up  and  say,  "Where  is 
love,  where  has  love  gone?"  The 
new  community,  God's  people, 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "Over  here,  we  practice  love. 
We  don't  just  preach  about  it;  we 
practice  it.  You're  looking  for  love; 
work  among  us." 

When  the  hungry  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  a  living,  when 
the  poor  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  legal  defense,  when  the  wretched 
of  the  earth  are  being  stepped  on 
because  of  their  economic  status  or 
.the  national  backgrounds  or  their  ra- 
cial identity,  the  new  community, 
God's  people,  has  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "You  want  justice  —  you'll  find 
it  among  us.  We  practice  justice." 

A  third  concern  to  be  dealt  with 
is  the  issue  of  power,  of  people  in  a 
powerless  society  trying  to  find  the 
means  and  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  futures. 

The  Chicanos  are  standing  up  and 
saying,  "Don't  call  me  Mexican- 
American  anymore.  From  now  on 
you  call  me  Chicano  because  Mex 
is  your  definition  of  me  and  Chicano 
is  my  definition  of  me,  and  from  now 
on  I'm  going  to  exercise  the  right 
to  define  myself.  And  if  you  want  to 
deal  with  me,  you  deal  with  me  on 
my  definition,  not  yours." 

Black  people  are  standing  up  and 
saying,  "We  ain't  Negroes,  we  ain't 
nugras  and  nigras  and  nigroes  and 
colored;  we  are  black.  And  if  you 


want  to  deal  with  us,  you  must  deal 
with  us  squarely  on  the  basis  of  our 
definition  of  ourselves  and  not  any 
longer  on  the  basis  of  your  defini- 
tion." 

Women  are  standing  up  and  say- 
ing, "We're  not  sexual  objects,  we're 
not  playthings,  we're  not  detached 
individuals;  we  are  persons.  And  if 
you  want  to  deal  with  us,  you  must 
deal  with  us  as  persons." 

All  the  "niggers"  of  the  society  — 
that  is,  all  who  are  looked  down  up- 
on by  other  people  and  who  accept- 
ed other  people's  definition  of  them- 
selves —  are  getting  uppity  these 
days.  And  the  only  way  to  stop  be- 
ing a  "nigger"  is  to  stand  up  and 
begin  to  define  yourself  as  God  in- 
tends you  to  be  defined,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  other  people's  def- 
inition of  you. 

The  world  out  there,  crying  out 
for  power,  is  epitomized  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  Romans 
7 :  "The  will  to  do  is  present  with 
me.  In  my  mind  I  know  what  I'm 
supposed  to  do.  I  know  I'm  sup- 
posed to  do  the  will  of  God.  In  my 
mind  I  want  to  be  what  God  intends 
me  to  be,  but  every  time  I  attempt 
to  be  that,  there  is  something  that 
drags  me  down  so  that  which  I  don't 
want  to  do,  I  do  it.  And  that  which 
I  do  want  to  do,  I  don't  do.  I  find 
another  law  that  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me."  Then 
he  cries  out,  "What  a  messed  up 
man  I  am!  Who  will  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?  I  find  that  I 
am  powerless.  Who  will  deliver 
me?"  And  he  adds,  "I  thank  God 
...  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ." 
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Alternatives  Which  Haven't  Worked 

Of  course  the  question  is,  how 
does  he  arrive  at  Jesus?  Why  Jesus? 
I  suggest  to  you  that  he  arrives  at 
Jesus  Christ  because  nothing  else 
works.  Look  at  the  society  we  live 
in.  It  has  tried  several  alternatives 
to  restructuring  itself.  One  alterna- 
tive has  been  education.  If  we  could 
produce  a  more  informed  society,  if 
we  could  just  educate  people,  that 
would  wipe  out  poverty  and  hunger 
and  racism  and  war,  we  thought. 
Well,  we  are  the  most  informed  so- 
ciety in  the  history  of  man.  Informa- 
tion in  our  country  doubles  every 
six  years,  and  ten  years  from  now  it 
will  double  every  three  years.  Look 
at  the  people  who  are  making  the 
decisions  in  our  society,  who  are 
dropping  bombs  on  people,  who  are 
polluting  our  air  and  water.  They 
are  educated. 

We  thought  economics  was  the 
answer.  If  we  could  just  produce 
a  more  affluent  society,  that  would 
solve  our  problems.  The  reason  a 
kid  throws  a  brick  in  the  store 
window,  the  reason  he  starts  riots 
in  the  ghetto  is  that  he  doesn't  have 
enough  of  the  world's  goods.  I  used 
to  believe  that.  But  now  it  is  almost 
as  if  the  rich  kid  and  the  poor  kid 
were  passing  each  other  on  the 
road  —  the  rich  one  leaving  the  sys- 
tem and  the  poor  one  trying  to  get 
into  it.  The  rich  kid  says  to  the  poor 
kid,  "Where  are  you  going,  kid?" 
The  poor  kid  says,  'I'm  heading  to- 
ward the  system.  You  dudes  locked 
me  out  for  400  years  and  I'm  on  my 
way  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action." 
The  rich  kid  says,  "I  just  left  the 
system.  My  old  man  owns  it." 
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The  final  solution  that  we  offered 
was  religious.  We  said  if  we  could 
just  give  people  a  flag  to  wave,  a 
song  to  sing  and  a  creed  to  believe, 
that  would  solve  our  problem.  So 
we  came  up  with  good  old  Ameri- 
canized religion:  God,  country, 
motherhood,  the  girl  back  home, 
and  apple  pie.  We  put  bumper  stick- 
ers on  our  car  saying  SUPPORT 
GOD  AND  COUNTRY,  as  if  they 
go  together.  "One  nation,  under 
God."  We  even  stuck  his  name  on 
our  money:  "In  God  We  Trust." 
And  we  created  a  certain  kind  of 
Americanistic  religion,  a  certain  kind 
of  spiritual  super-patriotism,  and  we 
convinced  ourselves  that  America 
was  run  by  God,  that  God  is  on  our 
side,  a  vote  for  God  is  a  vote  for 
America. 

And  I'm  suggesting  to  you  that 
maybe  the  sign  ought  to  read  the 
cross  or  the  flag,  God  or  country  — 
not  God  and  country.  My  allegiance 
is  not  to  America;  my  allegiance  is 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Period.  Now 
if  you  want  to  call  me  a  communist, 
that's  just  your  shrewd  way  of  duck- 
ing the  issue.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  that  we've  pro- 
duced an  Americanized  religion  that 
doesn't  have  enough  oomph  to  turn 
the  inside  of  a  garbage  pail.  It  is 
devoid  of  power.  It  is  not  speaking. 
It  is  not  transforming.  It  is  not  mak- 
ing a  radical  difference  in  the  nation. 
Religion  has  not  worked  in  America. 
That  is  why  Paul  now  brings  us  back 
to  "I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

A  New  Community 

Jesus    Christ    made    a    very    em- 


phatic  statement  when  he  asked  his 
disciples,  "Who  do  men  say  that  I 
am?"  And  you  remember  the  reply, 
that  you  are  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
the  living  God,  and  on  that  testi- 
mony Jesus  said,  "I  will  rebuild  my 
church,  I  will  build  the  ecclesia,  the 
called-out  people.  I  will  build  the 
new  community.  And  the  gates  of 
hell  will  not  prevail  against  it."  And 
it  is  this  new  community  which  Je- 
sus Christ  has  decided  to  build  as 
the  alternative  to  the  messed  up 
world  —  the  church,  a  people  who 
would  be  live  models  on  earth  of 
what  is  happening  in  heaven. 

What  we  are  faced  with  today  is 
a  group  of  people  who  are  conserva- 
tive in  their  theology,  conservative 
in  their  commitment  to  the  Bible  as 
the  word  of  God,  conservative  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  biblicists  who 
believe  the  scriptures,  but  are  not 
Christians.  We  have  produced  a 
generation  of  people  who  are  like 
the  Pharisees  —  we  know  all  the 
right  things  to  say,  we  know  what 
worldly  things  to  be  against,  we  be- 
lieve the  Bible  is  the  inspired,  in- 
fallible word  of  God,  we  are  fun- 
damental, orthodox,  conservative, 
evangelical,  but  we're  not  Chris- 
tians, some  of  us.  Because  even 
with  all  of  that  conservative  theol 
ogy,  there  are  numbers  of  us  who 
have  never  had  a  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ.  People  with  the  right 
vocabulary  and  the  right  phrases 
have  never  met  Jesus.  There  must 
come  a  point  in  your  life  in  which 
you  confess  that  youve  been  run- 
ning your  own  life  and  that  Jesus 
is  Lord  and  you  allow  him  to  be 
Lord  in  your  life.  That's  what  the 


church  of  Jesus  Christ  is. 

What   Does   It    Do? 

But  what  does  this  new  commu- 
nity do?  I  want  to  suggest  these 
things: 

Number  one,  it  worships.  And 
worship  is  very  simple.  Worship  is 
making  love  to  God.  Worship  is 
looking  at  God  and  saying,  Wow!  It 
is,  as  with  the  Psalmists,  pleasing 
God,  adoring  him.  It  is,  as  with  the 
early  disciples,  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  Christ,  but 
also  speaking  to  God.  It  is  letting 
the  things  of  earth  grow  strangely 
dim  in  the  light  of  his  glory  and 
grace. 

Now,  if  that  is  what  worship  is, 
the  question  we  must  ask  ourselves 
is,  what  goes  on  in  our  churches  on 
Sunday  morning?  I  hear  some 
preaching  and  I  hear  some  singing, 
and  I  have  to  ask  myself,  is  it  wor- 
ship? Some  churches  I  enter  hand 
me  a  program  that  tells  me  what 
God  is  going  to  do  for  the  next  59 
minutes.  It  is  all  clocked  out.  We 
will  make  love  to  God  by  script. 
But  I  want  you  to  understand  some- 
thing, that  making  love  ought  to  be 
a  spontaneous  thing.  My  wife  would 
have  some  difficulty  if  some  evening 
I  walked  into  the  room  with  a  script 
and  said,  "Honey,  this  is  how  it's 
going  to  happen  tonight,  and  this  is 
how  long  it  will  happen."  It  is  that 
ridiculous,  it  is  that  ludicrous,  be- 
cause love  ought  to  be  spontaneous. 

The  second  thing  about  this 
church  is  that  it  is  a  community. 
God's  people  are  people  who  are  to- 
gether, committed  to  each  other,  in 
communion   with   each   other.   It   is 
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very  interesting  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
only  operated  in  the  corporate  body 
of  God's  church  as  its  people  were 
in  singleness  of  purpose. 

Jesus  said  to  the  new  community, 
"A  new  set  of  rules  I  give  you  to 
play  by,  and  that  is  that  you  love 
each  other  the  way  I  love  you."  The 
world  will  not  know  that  you  are 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  because  you 
preach  on  the  corner  or  because  you 
pass  out  tracts  or  because  you  knock 
on  people's  door  in  visitation  pro- 
grams, as  good  as  those  things  may 
be.  The  world  will  know  that  you 
and  I  are  his  disciples  by  how  we 
love  each  other.  And  we  must  un- 
derstand what  that  love  is  all  about. 
Love  is  demonstrated,  Jesus  says: 
"Greater  love  no  man  has  than  this, 
when  a  person  lays  down  his  life 
for  another." 

The  tragedy  with  most  of  our  con- 
gregations is  that  we  don't  even 
know  each  other,  much  less  can  we 
talk  about  dying  for  each  other.  Fel- 
lowship is  people  who  get  under 
each  other's  skin,  who  are  honest 
with  each  other,  who  remove  the 
walls  from  each  other. 

The  reason  that  I  need  fellowship 
is  because  I  have  clay  feet  right  up- 
to  my  navel.  Sometimes  I  get  lonely. 
Sometimes  my  mind  gets  messed  up. 
I  fall  down  occasionally.  I  need 
some  brothers  and  sisters  who  will 
throw  their  arms  around  me  when 
I  get  frustrated.  But  it's  so  hard  to 
get  next  to  God's  people  today  be- 
cause we've  built  such  walls. 

The  new  community  is  a  witness 
in  community.  It  confronts  people 
with  one  proclamation,  namely  that 
Jesus  is  alive.  That  is  its  message. 
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The  new  community,  in  its  life-style, 
not  just  in  its  verbal  preaching,  is 
one  great  big  witness.  And  we  ought 
always  to  be  having  people  in  our 
midst  who  are  coming  to  know  Je- 
sus. It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
new  community  be  one  great  big 
maternity  ward.  People  are  always 
being  born  into  the  kingdom.  That 
is  why  there's  got  to  be  this  big 
push  toward  evangelism. 

Shepherds  Don't  Produce  Sheep! 

Actually,  though,  there  should 
never  have  to  be  a  push.  Do  you 
know  that  one  denomination  in  a  re- 
cent convention  actually  had  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  the  church  become 
involved  in  evangelism?  But  don't 
you  understand  that  there  should 
not  be  the  need  to  pass  resolutions 
on  evangelism?  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  church.  If  it  is  not  evangelizing, 
it  is  not  functioning.  It  is  not  re- 
producing. The  reason  we  are  not 
reproducing  is  because  of  our  mis- 
understanding of  the  gifts  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  Most  of  us 
don't  reproduce  because  we've  hired 
a  guy  called  the  pastor  to  do  that. 
But  the  function  of  a  pastor,  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures,  is  to  equip  the 
saints  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  Bible  says  that  the  pastor  is 
the  shepherd  of  the  flock.  And  it 
isn't  shepherds  who  produce  sheep; 
sheep  reproduce  sheep.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  clergy  and  laity.  Ev- 
eryone in  the  church  is  called  to 
some  role;  everyone  is  to  find  out 
what  the  role  is  and  be  ordained  in 
it. 

Finally,  we  must  put  our  energy 
into   raising  healthy  people   in   the 


church.  All  of  a  sudden  a  guy  be-  you're  making  love  to  God,  (2)  you 
comes  a  Christian  and  just  like  that,  are  truly  a  community  of  people 
he's  supposed  to  be  superspiritual,  committed  to  each  other  unto  death, 
full  grown.  And  it  never  occurs  to  (3)  you  are  involved  in  seeing  peo- 
ns that  he  needs  somebody  to  feed  pie  won  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
him,  to  help  him  to  learn  how  to  and  (4)  you  are  involved  in  dis- 
walk,  to  stay  with  him  and  nurse  ciplining  and  developing  those  peo- 
him.  pie?  That  is  the  function  of  the  new 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  talk  about  community, 

your    traditions    and    to    talk    about  My  brothers   and  sisters,  become 

your  beliefs.  Can  you  say  that   (1)  the  church! 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Mk.  8:27-30;  John  10:1-16;  Acts  2:44-7,4;  Ro- 
mans 7;  Hebrews  11:13-16;  1  John  4:7-21. 

1.  Do  you  find  this  article  imprecise?  Confusing?  Is  the  author 
correct  in  declaring  that  "to  change  the  system,  you've  ultimately 
got  to  change  people"? 

2.  The  author  is  calling  for  a  renewal,  a  rebirth  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Church.  It  is  to  be  a  community  of  persons  committed  to  one 
another  in  love,  persons  who  worship  and  witness  to  the  living 
Lord.  In  effect,  he  is  saying,  "Let  the  Church  be  the  Church!" 
What  today  is  new  about  this  ancient  summons? 

3.  How  can  the  Church  as  an  institution  avoid  becoming  another 
"System"?  How  can  it  be  "in  the  world,  but  not  of  it"? 

4.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  cell-group  for  church  life?  Should 
Christians  live  in  communes? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  religious  and  political  empower- 
ment? What,  if  any,  role  should  the  Church  have  in  political 
empowerment?  What  are  the  risks  here? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  non-Christian 
religious  communities?  If  so,  can  you  suggest  how  the  Christian 
perception  of  the  Spirit  is  different? 

IS  HE  RIGHT? 

THEY  BRAG  about  their  idealism  and  militancy,  but  the  average 
student  spends  $250  a  year  on  soft  drinks  and  tobacco  and  movies. 
If  they  would  contribute  only  $3  per  student  per  year,  they  could 
recruit  the  toughest,  finest  lawyers  to  begin  dealing  with  pollution 
and  corruption.  Being  stoned  on  marijuana  isn't  very  different  from 
being  stoned  on  gin.  We  need  a  new  spartan  ethic  in  this  country. 
— Ralph  Nader 
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Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff 
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Odd  .  .  .  that  a  Jew  has  to  stand  up  and  talk  for  a  Catholic." 


Kibkoff  of  Connecticut 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


SENATOR  ABRAHAM  RIBI- 
COFF  of  Connecticut  is  a  hand- 
some, soft-spoken,  but  determined 
man  whose  course  in  life  was  taken 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  1928 
presidential  campaign. 

That  was  the  memorable  race 
where  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of 
New  York  challenged  for  the  first 
time  the  unwritten  rule  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  could  not  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Smith  was  overwhelmingly  beaten 
by  Herbert  Hoover,  a  Quaker,  in  a 
contest  marred  by  strident  religious 
overtones. 

"I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  reli- 
gious prejudice  that  cropped  up  in 
the  1928  campaign,"  the  Democrat- 
ic Senator  recalled.  "It  had  great  im- 
pact upon  me.  It  convinced  me  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  have  your 


ideas  and  thoughts  take  meaning 
was  through  the  road  of  a  political 
career." 

So  the  New  Britain,  Conn,  native 
started  on  the  path  that  ultimately 
gave  him  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  active  American  to 
have  served  as  state  legislator, 
judge,  Congressman,  governor,  cabi- 
net officer  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 

THE  PATH  was  not  easy.  In 
practically  all  his  early  races 
Ribicoff  was  the  pronounced  under- 
dog. In  1948  he  ran  for  Congress, 
"Like  Truman,  I  was  supposed  to 
lose,  but  it  turned  out  that  we  both 
won." 

The  1954  campaign  that  was  to 
make  him  the  first  Jewish  governor 
of  Connecticut,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
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of  New  England,  was  even  more 
rugged. 

"It  was  a  tough  contest.  No  one 
expected  me  to  win  against  John 
Davis  Lodge.  Only  one  newspaper 
—  a  small  weekly  —  in  the  state  was 
for  me.  When  they  talk  about  can- 
didates walking  through  a  state  to- 
day, I  think  how  I  walked  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Connecticut  in  1954 
and  how  I  only  won  by  2,800  votes. 
I  was  the  only  Demoratic  candidate 
in  the  state  to  win." 

One  of  RibicofFs  strongest  moti- 
vations is  to  fight  prejudice  of  all 
kinds  —  race,  religion,  social,  class. 
In  1949  he  was  in  Congress  with  an- 
other freshman  Representative,  John 
F.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  The 
two  quickly  became  friends,  and 
that  year  Abe  made  the  prediction 
that  Kennedy  would  be  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  President. 

Seven  years  later  Ribicoff  nomi- 
nated Kennedy  for  Vice  President  at 
the  Chicago  convention.  It  was  a 
nomination  made  over  some  objec- 
tions by  party  leaders. 

"I  remember  sitting  in  a  smoke- 
filled  room  and  urging  Kennedy  for 
Vice  President.  Almost  everyone 
there  raised  the  question  of  Ken- 
nedy's religion,  and  I  said,  'It  is  an 
odd  situation  to  find  that  in  a  room- 
ful of  Catholics  a  Jew  has  to  stand 
up  and  talk  for  a  Catholic.' " 

The  specter  of  1928  was  with 
him.  But  he  felt  that  our  country 
had  progressed  so  much  since  the 
Smith-Hoover  campaign  that  the 
American  people  would  take  a  man 
for  what  he  was,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  religion.  Americans  have 
come  a  long  way  since  1928. 
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AFTER  Kennedy  was  beaten  in  a 
close  race  by  Estes  Kefauver  for 
the  vice  presidential  nomination, 
Ribicoff  met  the  former  and  said, 
"Next  time,  Jack,  we  will  go  all  the 
way." 

And  so  they  did  in  1960!  Ribi- 
coff was  the  first  important  political 
figure  to  come  out  for  Kennedy  in 
the  latter's  drive  for  the  nomination. 
He  worked  hard  for  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  and 
after  it  was  won  received  a  wire 
from  him  to  come  to  Palm  Beach, 
Florida.  Here  Ribicoff  was  offered 
the  post  of  Attorney  General,  but 
turned  it  down  and  accepted  that  of 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  instead. 

The  final  line  of  the  telegram  re- 
sulted in  a  memorable  incident.  It 
read,  "If  you  have  golf  clubs,  bring 
them  along." 

Ribicoff  is  an  avid  golfer  who 
shoots  in  the  mid-80s  when  he  is 
playing  regularly  and  in  the  90s 
when  he  plays  sporadically.  After 
lunch,  Kennedy  and  Ribicoff  went 
out  and  played  nine  holes  with  the 
former  shooting  42  and  the  latter  38. 
The  late  New  York  Times  reporter 
Bill  Lawrence  and  Earl  Smith,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Cuba,  were  in 
the  foursome. 

Later  there  was  a  press  confer- 
ence in  connection  with  RibicofFs 
accepting  a  cabinet  post.  Then  a 
newspaper  man  said,  "I  understand 
you  played  golf  today  with  Ken- 
nedy. What  did  the  President 
shoot?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  the  President's 
golf  score,  but  I  shot  a  43,  and  he 
was  one  up  on  me." 


The  next  day  Kennedy  was  on  a 
plane  to  Texas  to  visit  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  noted  a  newspaper  ref- 
erence to  the  golf  game.  Lawrence 
was  there  and  Kennedy  turned  and 
asked  him  to  send  Ribicoff,  still  at 
Palm  Beach,  a  telegram.  It  read, 
"President  deeply  upset  with  news- 
paper accounts  of  golf  score.  Insists 
that  anyone  part  of  the  official  fam- 
ily be  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth. 
Please  wire  if  you  find  work." 

Ribicoff  laughed  that  "Here  I  did 
what  no  golfer  in  his  right  mind 
would  ever  do,  say  his  score  was 
five  strokes  worse  than  it  was  to 
make  the  President's  score  look 
good.  And  I  got  that  telegram!" 

THE  SENATOR'S  life  is  in  the 
Horatio  Alger  tradition  of  poor 
boy  making  good  through  hard  work 
and  determination. 

"I  worked  practically  all  my  life 
from  the  age  of  eight,"  he  recalled. 
"There  was  not  a  time  when  I  did 
not  work  —  on  a  milk  truck,  ped- 
dling vegetables,  in  a  factory,  on  a 
construction  gang  with  pick  and 
shovel." 

The  latter  experience  provided 
Ribicoff  with  a  lesson  he  still  trea- 
sures. 

"In  1926  when  I  was  16  I  worked 
on  a  road  gang  with  pick  and  shovel. 
My  back  was  sore  and  my  hands 
blistered.  A  fellow  workman,  an 
Italian  recently  from  Italy,  saw  my 
plight  and  for  the  first  two  weeks 
not  only  did  his  work  but  always 
helped  me  with  mine.  Angelo  could 
dig  a  ditch  faster  and  straighter  and 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  made  me 
realize  that  every  person  has  some 


value  and  could  do  something  that 
I  could  not  do,  and  that  I  could 
learn  something  from  everyone 
else." 

RibicofFs  parents  were  very  poor; 
his  father  worked  in  a  factory  part 
of  his  life  and  then  peddled  bread. 
The  family  always  lived  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  tenement  house  because 
the  rent  was  several  dollars  cheaper. 

But  it  was  a  deeply  religious 
home,  and,  he  asserts,  "the  teachings 
of  my  religion  have  had  a  strong 
impact  on  my  life.  I  went  to  reli- 
gious school  until  I  was  fourteen  and 
through  its  teachings  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  'y°ur  broth- 
er's keeper.'  It  has  real  meaning  for 
me.  If  men  are  to  live  together,  they 
have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  fellow  human  beings." 

The  Senator  believes  "religion  is 
an  attribute  and  a  positive  force  in 
man's  upbringing  and  character.  I 
have  never  hidden  or  been  ashamed 
of  my  Jewishness.  Before  I  was 
sworn  in  as  governor,  my  family  and 
I  went  to  a  private  prayer  service 
with  our  rabbi." 

Observing  that  in  our  country  we 
accept  the  concept  of  a  clear  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,  Ribi- 
coff asserted  that  that  did  not  mean 
a  person  cannot  be  a  believer  in  his 
own  faith.  Nor  does  he  find  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  being  a  pub- 
lic servant  who  treats  all  people  on 
the  same  basis  regardless  of  religious 
convictions. 

The  Connecticut  solon  praised  his 
Senatorial  colleagues  as  being  "very 
tolerant  of  one  another's  differences. 
They  recognized  that  there  are  peo- 
ple of  diverse  convictions,  and  I  my- 
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self  have  never  known  of  an  issue 
in  which  a  Senator's  religion  deter- 
mined his  voting.  I  do  not  recall 
ever  voting  for  or  against  someone 
because  of  my  religious  beliefs." 

It  is  because  of  this  broad  ap- 
proach that  Ribicoff  believes  it  will 
be  possible  some  day  to  have  a 
Jewish  President. 

"The  people  will  vote  for  a  man 
for  his  ability,  integrity  and  per- 
sonality, and  should  a  man  of 
Jewish  faith  come  along,  he  will  be 
elected  if  he  fulfills  those  require- 
ments." 

ALTHOUGH  he  was  mentioned 
prominently  as  a  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate  during  the  1972 
Democratic  convention,  Ribicoff 
entirely  rules  out  any  try  for  either 
that  post  or  the  presidency. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  a  Vice 
President  or  President.  I  love  the 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  United  States 
Senator.  I  have  no  political  ambi- 
tions beyond  what  I  now  have." 

In  the  Senate  he  is  known  for  his 
strong  stands  on  such  issues  as 
proper  housing  and  education  for 
the  nation,  and  especially  for  his 
fight  against  segregation  in  the  north 


as  well  as  the  south  of  our  country. 

The  path  to  RibicofFs  present 
eminent  position  required  the  over- 
coming of  numerous  obstacles.  After 
graduating  in  1927  from  New  Bri- 
tain High  School,  where  he  was  a 
substitute  guard  on  the  football  team 
that  won  the  1926  state  champion- 
ship, he  worked  for  the  Prentice 
Manufacturing  Company  at  nearby 
Kensington  and  then  went  to  New 
York  with  the  firm.  While  there  he 
attended  New  York  University  for 
a  year  and  then  was  transferred  by 
the  company  to  Chicago,  where  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  another  year. 

Ribicoff  then  left  the  firm  to  study 
full-time  for  three  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School.  Up- 
on graduating  he  passed  the  bar 
examinations  in  Connecticut  and 
opened  an  office  in  Hartford  and 
also  had  one  at  Kensington  open  two 
evenings  a  week.  The  rest  is  history. 

At  63  the  Senator  enjoys  walking, 
reading  and  swimming,  and  the 
playing  with  his  four  grandchildren 
"that  is  pretty  strenuous."  But  most 
of  all,  he  is  happy  in  his  work  and  in 
the  innumerable  challenges  that  be- 
ing a  United  States  Senator  provides. 


THE  WAY  IT  IS 

YOUTH  can  measure  in  only  one  direction — from  things  as  they  are 
forward  to  their  ideal  of  what  things  ought  to  be.  They  cannot  measure 
backward,  to  things  as  they  used  to  be,  because  they  have  not  lived  long 
enough,  and  they  cannot  measure  laterally,  to  the  condition  of  other 
societies  on  this  earth,  because  they  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  them  well.  Older  people  must  add  these  two  measurements.  This 
is  the  core  reason  why  the  generation  gap  exists  and  why  it  will  always 
exist.— ERIC  SEVAREID 
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The   heartwarming  tale   of   one   man's   victory   over   crippling 
arthritis. 


God 

Guides  My  Hand 


By  Bill  Boynansky 


IN  1927,  just  after  my  seventh 
birthday,  a  doctor  examined  me, 
shook  his  head  gravely  and  said: 
"Bill,  it  looks  as  though  you  will  be 
in  bed  a  few  months. "  I  was.  But 
the  "few  months"  dragged  on  into 
fourteen  long  years!  A  victim  of 
arthritis,  in  both  hands  and  legs,  I 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 

I  had  always  been  extremely  ac- 
tive, and  idle  days  in  bed  did  things 
to  me.  What  to  do?  One  of  the 
nurses  on  the  floor  came  to  my 
rescue.  She  brought  me  the  Sunday 
comic  papers,  and  it  was  my  daily 
assignment  to  copy  Dick  Tracy, 
Orphan  Annie  and  Lil'  Abner. 
Sketching  their  antics  amused  me 
and  helped  pass  away  the  long  hours 
in  bed. 

As  the  months  dragged  by,  both 


of  my  hands  became  severely 
crippled.  I  couldn't  straighten  out 
my  fingers  and  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  hold  a  pencil.  After  much 
effort  and  struggle,  I  succeeded  in 
controlling  my  twisted  hand;  even 
today  it  is  supersensitive  in  that  I 
can  handle  only  very  light  objects 
and  have  limited  use  of  my  fingers. 
Much  flexibility  was  restored  to  my 
hands,  however,  by  a  small  rubber 
ball  which  a  thoughtful  nurse  gave 
me.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  she 
would  see  to  it  that  I  squeezed  that 
little  rubber  ball  for  a  few  minutes. 
Not  only  did  the  condition  of  my 
hands  improve,  but  my  work  also 
improved  —  until  I  found  myself 
drawing  original  cartoon  characters. 
For  fourteen  years,  every  hour  of 
them  attended  by  excruciating  pain 
and  misery,  I  was  unable  to  walk. 
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Bill  Boynansky  and  his  dog,  "Shazama." 


Friends  would  remark,  "He  will 
never  be  able  to  walk  again."  Their 
words,  like  saber  thrusts,  cut  deep 
into  my  mind  and  body.  My  physical 
suffering  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  thoughts  which  raced 
through  my  mind.  "Could  they  be 
right?  Never  to  walk  again?"  It  was 
like  being  sentenced  to  a  living 
death;  a  black  curtain,  thick  and 
impenetrable,  hung  before  me. 

Deep  down  inside,  my  heart 
ticked  out  encouragement  and  hope, 
until  I  convinced  myself  that  some- 
day, somehow,  God  willing,  I  would 
walk  again.  At  the  time  it  was  just 
wishful  thinking.  In  my  dreams  at 
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night  I  rivaled  the  world's  best 
trackmen  as  I  raced  around  my 
imagined  half-mile  track  —  only  to 
awake  exhausted  and  feverish. 

AS  THE  days  dragged  into  weeks 
and  the  weeks  into  months,  I 
asked  myself,  "What  shall  I  do?" 
A  resolution  to  draw  again  came.  I 
would  devote  all  my  time  —  God 
knows  I  had  that  —  to  drawing.  I 
was  very  determined,  despite  my 
supersensitive  hand;  I  pitched  into 
things  like  a  fighting  Marine  and 
seemed  to  find  peace  of  mind  in 
drawing.  Now,  whenever  I  am 
drawing  my  cartoons,  I  feel  that 
God  is  near  me,  guiding  my  "super- 
sensitive hand,"  making  my  every 
pen  stroke  seem  less  painful. 

At  a  crippled  children's  school  my 
teacher  and  the  principal  encour- 
aged me  to  take  up  commercial  art. 
I  was  talented,  they  told  me.  Their 
staff  nurse  took  a  personal  interest 
in  me  and  would  help  me  exercise 
my  legs  and  hands,  very  often  com- 
ing to  our  home  and  giving  more  of 
her  time  to  aid  me. 

Such  sincere  interest  in  me  and 
my  work  gave  me  much-needed  en- 
couragement and  made  me  want  to 
prove  to  myself  that  their  efforts 
were  not  being  wasted.  With  their 
kind  and  considerate  assistance  and 
patient  understanding,  I  gained 
much  knowledge  about  health  as 
well  as  my  art.  I  learned  that  both 
go  hand  in  hand;  a  busy  mind  makes 
for  a  healthy  body.  But  as  I 
struggled  over  my  drawings,  friends 
and  relatives  called,  and  the  adjec- 
tives slopped  around  in  a  pea  soup 
of  sympathy. 


I  soon  discovered  that  sympathy 
does  not  pay  off  in  dividends:  my 
determination  did.  I  sold  my  first 
cartoon  to  Cappers  Farmer  in  1938. 
This  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  life  domi- 
nated by  overcast  gave  me  confi- 
dence and  incentive  to  continue 
drawing. 

During  all  those  lonely  years  in  a 
wheelchair,  memories  of  the  short 
span  of  happiness  I  enjoyed  in  the 
out-of-doors  world  fortified  me  and 
kept  me  from  falling  into  a  mood  of 
utter  despair.  But  the  memories 
gradually  faded  into  oblivion  —  un- 
til the  ever-present  determination  to 
walk  assailed  me  so  strongly  that  I 
could  feel  my  inner  self  struggling 
for  release,  much  as  a  fly  imprisoned 
on  a  sheet  of  gummed  paper 
struggles  to  free  itself. 

IT  WAS  1942  when  I  actually 
began  to  take  my  first  steps;  with 
the  aid  of  my  nurses,  stumbled  and 
reeled  like  a  toddling  baby.  Their 
patience,  constant  efforts,  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  made  my 
will  to  walk  stronger  than  ever.  The 
sincere  personal  attitude  of  many 
nurses  and  doctors  was  beginning  to 
play  a  vitally  important  part  in  pro- 
moting my  health  and  happiness. 
My  mother  died  that  year.  I  realized 
that  I  just  had  to  learn  to  walk  again 
and  to  improve  my  hands,  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 

My  father's  health  was  failing  too, 
and  my  mother's  passing  hastened 
his  death  in  1945.  Alone,  a  helpless 
invalid,  I  stiffled  my  grief  and 
plunged  into  my  art  work  and  the 
almost  insurmountable  task  of  walk- 
ing. At  first,  it  was  as  slow  and  pain- 


ful as  teething.  As  I  tried  to  stand 
on  my  feet,  I  prayed  to  God  that  he 
give  me  strength  and  courage  to 
fight  my  handicap.  As  I  think  back 
to  those  days,  I  cannot  write  enough 
about  the  power  of  prayer  and  faith 
in  God.  It  is  amazing  —  almost 
unbelievable  —  what  an  individual 
can  do  when  he  uses  his  mind  in  the 
right  direction. 

Learning  to  walk  with  the  aid  of 
heavy  braces  and  the  support  of 
cumbersome  crutches  was  difficult. 
The  weakness  of  my  hands  made  my 
struggle  even  greater.  An  hour's  ef- 
fort was  the  price  of  one  moment  of 
success. 

A  year  passed  before  I  was  able 
to  move  around  with  any  confi- 
dence. As  time  went  by  I  tried  to 
laugh  at  my  handicap  and  found 
cynical  amusement  in  remarking, 
"I'm  going  to  have  a  different  pair 
of  crutches  to  harmonize  with  each 
of  my  suits."  But  artificial  supports 
are  no  laughing  matter.  It  requires 
real  courage  to  go  outside,  steel  on 
your  legs  and  lumber  under  your 
armpits.  The  discomfort  is  not  only 
physical,  but  mental  too,  and  the 
fear  of  falling  is  terrifying. 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  doing  something, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  obstacle 
might  be,  you  can  overcome  it.  Your 
courage  must  never  fail;  your  mind 
and  body  must  work  in  complete 
coordination  toward  your  self- 
imposed  goal.  You  must  keep  at  it 
constantly  and  will  discover,  as  I 
have,  that  the  mind  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  body  than  most  people 
fully  realize.  What  the  mind  wills, 
the  body  can  do,  and  there  are  very 
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few  exceptions. 

The  pain,  discomfort,  and  set- 
backs I  suffered  were  like  a  horrible 
nightmare,  gone  but  not  forgotten. 
However,  I  did  learn  to  walk  with- 
out braces  or  crutches  after  being 
in  a  wheelchair  for  fourteen  years. 
It  was  like  being  reincarnated,  and 
my  joy  was  overwhelming,  but  my 
happiness  was  dimmed  because  my 
mother  was  not  there  to  share  my 
victory  with  me.  As  I  look  back  now, 
I  give  fervent  thanks  to  God. 

THAT'S  the  heart  of  my  story. 
In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add 
a  most  important  message:  there  is 
still  a  remnant  of  ignorance  which 
causes  many  parents  to  feel  a  sense 
of  shame  or  guilt  if  they  have  a  child 
who  deviates  from  normal  in  any 
marked  degree.  Actually,  while  a 
handicapped  child  is  born  into  every 
third  family,  most  can  be  brought 
up  to  become  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  their  parents  and  to 
themselves.  The  earlier  their  dif- 
ficulty is  diagnosed  and  corrective 
therapy  begun,  the  more  nearly 
normal  their  lives  will  be. 

Today  we  are  learning  more  and 
more  about  the  necessity  of  after- 
care in  various  illnesses,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  the  more 
serious  diseases,  such  as  infantile 
paralysis  and  rheumatic  fever.  The 
part  the  parent  can  play  in  overcom- 
ing the  temporary  or  more  perma- 
nent disabilities  such  as  weakened 
eyesight  or  heart,  or  paralysis  of  the 
arms  or  legs,  is  increasing  every  day. 
By  their  persistence  in  following  up 
regimens  of  treatment  and  by  their 
maintaining    a    healthy    attitude    of 
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mind  toward  the  child,  they  will  be 
able  to  help  him  enormously 
in  achieving  a  more  normal  condi- 
tion. 

A  well  known  surgeon  has  said, 
as  a  result  of  years  of  experience, 
that  he  is  convinced  that  parents 
have  great  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  handicapped  children,  and 
that  such  children  can  do  most  of 
the  things  normal  children  can. 
Many  children  with  physical  handi- 
caps are  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
sports  and  games.  This  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
The  easiest  way  to  help  people  to 
forget  physical  imperfection  is  to 
forget  them  yourself.  A  matter-of- 
fact  attitude  and  an  admission, 
rather  than  an  evasion,  of  a  dis- 
ability are  infinitely  more  helpful  to 
a  child  than  any  pitying  indulgence 
or  undue  guarding  of  him  in  his 
attempts  to  achieve  independence 
and  normalcy.  ■  ■ 

CALENDARS 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
But  as  to  the  date  of  Easter?  It 
was  set  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in 
A.D.  325.  According  to  their  deci- 
sion, the  date  is  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  first  full  moon  on  or  after 
March  21.  Its  earliest  possible  date 
is  March  22,  and  the  latest  is  April 
25.  Today,  these  are  the  dates  used 
throughout  most  of  Chris tiandom. 

When  writing  a  B.C.  or  A.D. 
date,  it  is  always  proper  to  put  the 
number  before  B.C.,  and  after  A.D. 
Whether  or  not  Dennis  the  Little 
is  responsible  for  that  rule,  I  do  not 
know.  Nevertheless,  that's  the  rule. 


The  adage  about  "sticks  and  stones"  is  false. 


Names  Are 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


Important! 


AWHILE  back  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  when  the  judge 
asked  him  what  his  initials  stood  for, 
Juryman  W.  J.  Weaver  explained, 
"My  mother  and  daddy  had  eleven 
daughters  in  a  row.  I  was  the 
twelfth  child  and  they  decided  to 
call  me  Welcome  John.  A  man 
named  Orange  Marmalade  Lemon 
formerly  lived  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
In  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  Stan- 
ford Bardwell  named  his  seven  chil- 
dren for  universities:  Stanford,  Jr., 
Duke,  TLane,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Auburn  and  Cornell.  His  wife's 
name:  Loyola. 

Born  in  an  automobile  enroute  to 
the  hospital,  one  baby  received  the 
name  Lindell  Auto  Jones.  A  proud 


Connecticut  father  named  his  new- 
born daughter  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Dewey.  A  couple  named 
Cans  dubbed  their  son  Tin.  In 
Canada  a  pro  golfer  named  his  chil- 
dren Par,  Birdie,  and  Dormie.  He 
wanted  to  name  the  next  one 
Stymie,  but  his  wife  wouldn't  "putt" 
up  with  it.  By  that  time  she  was 
slightly  "teed"  off. 

When  Miss  Nova  Warrick  married 
in  California,  she  took  the  most 
painless  name  in  town:  Nova  Cain. 
People  with  first  names  intended  to 
complement  their  surnames  are 
legion.  There's  a  Katz  Meow  in 
Washington  and  a  Mr.  Ache  Payne 
in  Allerton,  Illinois.  Mr.  Darling 
Dear  resides  in  Meridan,  Wisconsin, 


Frank  L.  Remington,  who  has  contributed  many  LINK  articles,  may 
he  addressed  at  Box  75724,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  90075. 
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and  a  New  York  music  teacher  is 
named  Love  Sweetheart.  Fish  Hook 
lives  in  Illinois,  and  Orange  Vanilla 
Lemon  resides  in  Boise,  Idaho, 

Here's  What's  in  a  Name! 

Our  names  are  important  to  us. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  us  are  stuck 
with  horrendous  handles  —  names 
that  make  each  roll  call  or  introduc- 
tion a  dreaded  ordeal.  Recently  over 
three  thousand  persons  interviewed 
by  Harvard  University  investigators 
revealed  that  persons  saddled  with 
peculiar,  unpopular,  or  mirth-pro- 
voking names  experience  difficulty 
in  adapting  themselves  to  life. 

Modern  psychologists  agree  that 
a  name  can  be  a  powerful  asset  or 
liability  and  that  a  disliked  name 
can  lead  to  a  neurosis.  Workers, 
movie  stars  and  businessmen  know 
a  name  can  spell  success  or  failure. 
A  man  may  be  as  handsome  as  a 
matinee  idol  and  very  likeable,  but 
if  his  name  is  Benedict  Arnold, 
Zelig  Badfibber,  George  Bass  Fish, 
or  Ladislaw  Wrebinski,  he  may  en- 
counter detours  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. 

Ladislaw  Wrebinski,  a  factory 
worker  in  Rochester,  compiled  a 
spotty  and  erratic  production  record. 
He  gave  his  foreman  evasive  answers 
coupled  with  excuses  for  his  poor 
work  and  frequent  absences.  His 
wise  foreman  sent  him  to  the  com- 
pany psychologist,  where  the  embar- 
rassed Wrebinski  admitted:  "I  hate 
my  name  and  shrink  every  time  it's 
called  out  in  the  shop  or  at  union 
meetings!" 

"How  about  calling  yourself  Larry 
Williams?"     the     psychologist     sug- 
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gested.  "You  can  keep  your  old 
initials  and  have  a  new  Americanized 
name  to  boot."  So  Wrebinski  became 
Williams  and  shortly  his  production 
record  soared,  and  his  absences 
dwindled  to  zero. 

The  Courts  Are  Sympathetic 

The  courts  recognize  that  humor- 
ous and  unusual  names  and  those 
with  unpleasant  connotations  can 
sound  awkward,  open  their  owners 
to  ridicule,  and  can  be  a  distinct 
liability.  Indeed,  about  one  in  three 
of  us  wish  we  could  be  called  some- 
thing else  and  each  year  about 
60,000  people  do  legally  change 
their  names.  Theophilous  Paschniew- 
ski  found  life  simpler  as  Phillip 
Pack.  When  Hitler  came  to  power, 
there  were  two  Hitlers  and  eleven 
Hittlers  in  the  New  York  telephone 
directory;  before  World  War  II 
ended  there  were  none. 

Hundreds  of  cinema  celebrities 
choose  new  names.  Alexander  Archi- 
bald Leach  became  Cary  Grant  and 
Frances  Gumm,  Judy  Garland.  Film 
fans  cotton  much  better  to  Doris 
Day  than  Doris  Keppelhoff  and  to 
Roy  Rogers  instead  of  Leonard  Slye. 
Harry  Lillis  Crosby  is  much  better 
known  as  Bing.  His  buddy,  Leslie 
Towne  Hope,  prefers  to  be  known 
as  Bob. 

Names  Can  Harm  Our  Children 

The  names  we  give  our  children 
may  well  hinder  their  chances  for 
success  and  happiness.  A  child's 
name  can  affect  his  whole  outlook  on 
life,  perhaps  give  him  an  inferiority 
complex.  Two  Harvard  professors 
discovered  that  students  with  bizarre 


first  names  have  more  than  their 
share  of  flunk-outs  and  social  mal- 
adjustments in  college. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  likely  to 
be  touchy  about  the  humor  their 
names  may  inspire.  Simons  don't  like 
to  be  asked  if  they're  simple; 
Gertrudes  hate  to  be  Gertie  if 
they're  not  from  Bizerte;  Priscillas 
aren't  really  waiting  for  John  Alden; 
and  however  politely  they  laugh, 
Daniels  don't  appreciate  references 
to  Danny  Boy  or  the  lion's  den. 
Parents  with  a  decidedly  warped 
sense  of  humor  stick  their  offspring 
with  rhyming  names,  like  Jerry 
Derry berry,  Abner  E.  Abernathy, 
Gocart  Bogart  and  the  like. 

Some  parents  concoct  odd-sound- 
ing names  in  an  attempt  to  be  dif- 
ferent. There  is  Homa,  for  example. 
He  was  the  second-born  of  twins. 
Since  the  double  event  occurred  in 
Oklahoma,  the  parents  named  the 
first  Okla  and  the  second  Homa. 
One  unhappy  girl  became  Versa  be- 
cause she  arrived  on  her  parents' 
wedding  anniversary.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sunset  christened  their  daughter 
Pink. 

Boys  object  to  uncommon  or 
"sissy"  names  that  open  them  to  rib- 
bing. Any  parents  who  tab  their  boy 
Cuthbert,  Egbert,  Percival,  Caven- 
dish or  Grosvenor,  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing:  he'll  learn  self-defense 
early. 

In  New  York  a  tough  kid  smoked, 
swore,  drank  and  gambled  at  the  age 
of  ten.  He  remained  unmoved  and 
unrepentant  after  several  brushes 
with  the  law.  His  given  name  was 
Shirley,  which  is  rarely  awarded  to 
boys.    To    prove    he    was    no    sissy, 


Shirley  felt  compelled  to  out-fight 
and  out-steal  the  other  fellows. 

A  new  name  was  found  for  him  — 
Robert,  shortened  to  Bob.  He  moved 
with  his  family  to  a  new  neighbor- 
hood where  the  kids  didn't  know 
his  original  name.  One  year  later, 
he  had  developed  into  an  excellent 
student  and  attended  church  every 
Sunday  where  he  became  a  popular 
class  leader.  Considerate  parents 
should  be  sure  the  name  they  hang 
on  their  baby  clearly  denotes  the 
sex  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Parents  shouldn't  dub  their  off- 
spring with  a  set  of  initials  which 
later  may  prove  embarrassing.  The 
Porters,  for  example,  shouldn't  name 
their  son  Samuel  Albert.  The  initials 
S.A.P.  don't  look  good  on  luggage 
or  anywhere  else.  The  Grays  should 
think  twice  before  naming  their  boy 
Henry  Oliver  because  that  comes 
out  H.O.G.  The  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  found  his  initials  R.A.T.  to 
be  a  political  disadvantage. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  name  chil- 
dren with  meaningful  and  distinc- 
tive names  without  humorous  or 
bizarre  overtones.  The  Chester  John- 
sons of  St.  Louis  selected  names 
with  a  Christmas  connotation  for 
their  triplets:  Noel,  Carol  and 
Merry. 

Middle  Names 

Some  people  adopt  startling 
middle  names  for  identification  pur- 
poses. Because  there  was  another 
William  Harris  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, William  Harris  adopted 
the  middle  name  of  No.  1  and  is 
listed  as  William  No.  1  Harris  on 
all  his  vital  papers. 
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Probably,  George  Washington, 
who  at  one  time  worked  at  the 
White  House  Cafe  in  McAlester, 
Oklahoma,  has  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious names  of  all.  When  he  re- 
ported to  his  draft  board,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  officials  asked,  "How 
do  you  get  your  mail?"  "Just  send 
it  in  care  of  the  White  House," 
George  Washington  said. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us  have  con- 
ventional names.  The  most  popular 
first  names  for  males  is  John.  Wil- 
liam ranks  second  and  Robert  a  close 
third.  Others,  in  order  of  their 
popularity  are  James,  David, 
Charles,  Michael,  Richard,  George 
and  Joseph.  For  females,  Mary 
heads  the  list  of  the  most  popular 
names.  Elizabeth  runs  second,  with 
Helen  following  just  a  shade  behind. 
The  rest  of  the  top  ten  are  Susan, 
Margaret,  Ruth,  Anne,  Carol,  Bar- 
bara and  Linda. 

Surnames 

We  don't  have  much  choice  about 
our  last  names  unless  we  choose  to 
change  them  legally.  In  the  middle 
ages  our  ancestors  had  no  family 
names.  Surnames  came  into  use  from 
the  11th  to  the  17th  centuries, 
mostly  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
Sometimes  family  names  came  from 


some  physical  characteristic — Black, 
White,  Armstrong  (strong  arm), 
Ballard  (the  bald-headed  one), 
Long  and  Short.  Often,  it  originated 
with  a  man's  occupation,  which  ex- 
plains why  we  have  so  many  Smiths, 
Barbers,  Carpenters  and  Taylors.  An 
important  group  of  names  comes 
from  the  convenient  designation  of 
a  son.  Thus,  Peter  son  of  John,  be- 
came Peter  Johnson.  The  use  of 
some  word  or  syllable  for  "son  of" 
is  common  in  several  languages. 
The  Irish  and  Scots  use  Mac,  Mc,  or 
M'  to  indicate  it,  and  the  -ez  termi- 
nation in  Spanish  means  the  same 
thing.  Fernandez,  means  son  of 
Fernando. 

Whatever  our  name  may  be,  none 
of  us  has  a  handle  comparable  to 
a  man  who  lived  in  Chicago  for 
many  years.  He  claimed  to  have  the 
longest  one  in  the  country.  And  no 
one  ever  successfully  disputed  the 
boast  of  Gustantirius  Papatheodora- 
koumanttourigiomichelakpoulas. 

Having  an  odd  or  comical  name 
need  not  handicap  everyone  who  has 
one.  Indeed,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  singularly  named  individ- 
uals who  have  achieved  notable  suc- 
cess and  who  possess  well-balanced 
personalities.  Some  have  even  turned 
such  names  into  assets. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Genesis  2:19  ff.;  5:2;  Deut.  9:4;  Is.  45:3;  Lk. 
1:59  ff.;  John  10:3  ff. 

1.  Are  you  happy  with  your  name?  Has  it  ever  been  a  problem  to 
you?  In  what  way?  Do  you  associate  traits  with  a  name?  How  far 
back  can  you  trace  your  family  name(s)? 

2.  Religiously  speaking,  wherein  lies  one's  real  identification?  What 
is  the  role  of  one's  given  name?  Is  Shakespeare  right?  Would  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  smell  as  sweet? 


The  Spirit  invades  Lucifer,  the  goat. 


As  the  Spirit  Moves 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


ANY  EXPECTATIONS  of  an  un- 
.  eventful  trip  to  town  were  shat- 
tered the  second  we  saw  Freddie 
O'Fain's  tent.  I  smelled  trouble,  but 
I  should  be  used  to  that  now,  for 
trouble  sticks  to  the  Major  like  a 
cocklebur  to  a  horse's  tail.  I  work 
for  Major  Tom  Baker  and  his  part- 
ner, Tippy  Jones,  on  their  ranch, 
the  Tangled  T,  a  few  miles  from 
Prairie  Bend. 

"That  must  be  the  medium  IVe 
heard  about,"  the  Major  grumbled. 
"Let's  see  what  Pastor  Patzel  knows 
about  him." 

We  discovered  that  Pastor  Patzel 
had  more  on  his  mind  than  com- 
munication with  spirits.  He  had  an 
evil  spirit  staked  out  on  a  chain 
leash  in  his  yard.  I  recognized  that 
goat  instantly.  I  had  too  many  pain- 
ful memories  of  him  to  forget. 


"What  are  you  doing  with 
Lucifer?"  the  Major  demanded 
when  Pastor  Patzel  appeared. 

"IVe  asked  myself  that  a  thou- 
sand times  since  I  promised  Mark 
Pelew  I'd  keep  his  goat  while  he 
went  to  Denver." 

"That  is  no  goat  for  a  preacher 
to  handle,"  the  Major  said  solemnly. 
"The  things  he  makes  you  say  don't 
belong  in  a  preacher's  vocabulary." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Pastor 
Patzel  said.  "But  we  have  an  under- 
standing. He  allows  me  to  lead 
him  around  by  his  chain." 

The  Major  snorted.  "The  devil 
will  allow  you  to  do  that,  too,  until 
he  gets  a  chance  to  throw  you  into 
his  furnace.  Who's  this  Freddie 
OTain?" 

"He  claims  to  be  a  medium  who  is 
in  contact  with  Levi  Gibbs's  spirit," 
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Pastor  Patzel  said,  frowning.  "He's 
got  Nettie  all  excited.  She's  even 
stopped  coming  to  prayer  meeting." 

Levi  Gibbs  had  owned  the  Circle 
G  not  far  from  the  Tangled  T  and 
had  been  a  good  friend  of  the  Ma- 
jor's. The  Major  had  taken  it  on  him- 
self to  look  after  his  widow,  Nettie, 
after  she  sold  the  ranch  and  moved 
to  Prairie  Bend. 

"Is  he  a  fake?"  the  Major  asked. 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  the  preacher  said. 
"He  has  offered  to  invest  Nettie's 
money  in  a  gold  mine  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

"I'll  set  her  straight,"  the  Major 
promised. 

But  we  discovered  that  Nettie  had 
no  intention  of  being  set  straight  by 
the  Major.  She  said  she  had  seen 
Levi  and  talked  to  him.  Her 
medium,  Freddie,  was  going  to 
bring  Levi  to  her  again  this  evening. 

"There's  a  polecat  in  the  wood- 
shed some  place,"  the  Major  ob- 
served as  we  left. 


ABOUT  dark,  we  went  down  to 
.  Freddie  O'Fain's  tent.  It  was 
partitioned  into  two  rooms  with 
lights  in  both  sections.  Freddie,  a 
tall  thin  man,  was  in  the  front  room. 
Everybody  said  he  had  arrived  alone 
in  a  big  wagon  with  a  box-like  house 
built  on  it  where  he  lived.  The 
wagon  was  right  behind  the  tent, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  nearly  dark, 
we  heard  the  door  open  on  this 
little  house,  and  we  moved  closer 
where  we  could  see. 

A  boy  came  down  the  steps  fol- 
lowed by  the  biggest  woman  I'd 
ever  seen.  She  didn't  make  any  noise 
coming  out  of  the  wagon  but  when 
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her  three  hundred  pounds  hit  those 
steps,  they  squealed  in  anguish.  She 
must  have  stayed  in  the  wagon  all 
day  because  anyone  as  big  as  she 
couldn't  have  been  kept  a  secret  if 
anybody  had  gotten  one  glimpse. 

The  woman  and  boy  moved  to  the 
tent  flap  at  one  corner  and  slipped 
inside.  We  followed  and  peeked  in, 
thoroughly  convinced  now  that 
something  sneaky  was  going  on. 

We  saw  that  the  big  gas  lamp  had 
a  shield  around  the  back  of  it  so  that 
all  the  light  was  being  thrown  on  the 
canvas  wall  dividing  the  front  and 
back  of  the  tent.  The  woman  was 
fitting  a  false  goatee  on  the  boy, 
hooking  the  wires  over  his  ears. 
They  were  looking  at  a  picture  of 
Levi  Gibbs  with  his  pointed  goatee. 

"It's  got  to  be  just  right,  Jeremy," 
the  woman  said. 

"Don't  worry,  Beulah,"  the  boy 
said  in  a  harsh  voice.  "Ill  look  so 
much  like  Old  Man  Gibbs  that  she'll 
expect  me  to  buy  the  groceries. 

"That's  no  boy;  that's  a  midget," 
the  Major  whispered. 

"Here  comes  Nettie,"  Tippy 
warned,  jerking  a  thumb  toward  the 
street. 

"And  there  goes  her  money  unless 
we  do  something,"  the  Major 
grunted. 

Nettie  went  into  the  front  half 
of  the  tent  where  Freddie  greeted 
her,  honey  dripping  from  his  voice. 
A  sudden  commotion  jerked  us 
around  in  time  to  see  Pastor  Patzel 
running  down  the  dimly  lit  street 
after  Lucifer. 

Without  thinking,  we  jumped  out 
in  the  street  to  head  off  that  goat. 
We  realized  too  late  that  this  was 


like  trying  to  stop  a  freight  train 
with  a  willow  switch  if  Lucifer  was 
irritated.  But  he  wasn't.  He  stopped 
and  only  shook  his  head  at  us.  That's 
when  Pastor  Patzel  caught  him  and 
snapped  on  the  leash. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  got  loose," 
the  preacher  explained,  "but  I  heard 
him  break  a  board  as  he  jumped 
the  fence.  Will  you  help  me  take 
him  home?" 

"Can't  now,"  the  Major  said. 
"Nettie  just  walked  into  the  spider's 
web.  We've  got  to  show  Freddie  up 
as  a  faker  before  he  gets  her 
money." 

"I'd  like  to  help  with  that,"  Pastor 
Patzel  said. 

We  went  back  to  the  flap  in  the 
rear  corner  of  the  tent  as  the  light 
went  out  in  the  front  half.  Pastor 
Patzel  came  along,  leading  Lucifer, 
who   was   as   docile   as   a   pet   pup. 

In  the  front  half  of  the  tent, 
Freddie  was  warming  up.  "Let  the 
spirit  of  Levi  Gibbs  move  and  speak 
with  us,"  he  intoned. 

"I'd  like  to  move  Freddie  with  a 
pitchfork,"  the  Major  muttered. 

IN  THE  rear  half  of  the  tent, 
Beulah  and  Jeremy  were  be- 
hind the  gas  lamp  whose  shield  was 
throwing  all  the  light  against  the 
partition  dividing  the  tent.  At 
Beulah's  signal  Jeremy  moved  slowly 
across  in  front  of  the  lamp.  His 
shadow  was  huge  against  the  canvas 
partition  and  I  realized  how  that 
must  look  from  the  other  side  where 
Nettie  was  sitting  in  the  dark. 

"That  shadow  sure  looks  like 
Levi,"  the  Major  whispered.  "No 
wonder  Nettie  was  fooled." 
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Jeremy  moved  on  into  the  shad- 
ows   and   we   heard   Nettie   crying. 

"Bring  him  back,  Freddie.  I  didn't 
get  to  ask  him  anything." 

"TO  try/'  Freddie  said  as  though 
he  were  in  anguish.  "When  he 
comes,  ask  him  your  important  ques- 
tions quickly/' 

I  suddenly  became  aware  of 
Jeremy  moving  toward  the  tent  flap. 
"I'm  going  to  get  some  fresh  air, 
Beulah,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  right  out- 
side. Just  call  me  when  you're 
ready." 

We  all  scrambled  out  of  there 
except  Lucifer.  He  couldn't  be 
hurried.  Jeremy  stepped  outside  and 
dropped  the  tent  flap  then  looked  up 
right  in  Lucifer's  face. 

Now  that  experience  would  be 
quite  a  shock  to  a  man  minding  his 
own  business.  To  a  fellow  like 
Jeremy,  intent  on  swindling  an  old 
lady,  it  must  have  seemed  that  he 
had  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with 
Retribution. 

Lucifer  shook  his  chin  whiskers. 
Jeremy's  chin  whiskers  shook,  too, 
but  in  a  blurred  streak  as  he  shot 
around  the  corner  of  the  wagon  like 
the  loser  of  a  dog  fight.  Lucifer 
started  after  him  then  stopped.  He 
wasn't  aggravated  enought  to  waste 
his  energy. 

From  the  front  of  the  tent,  we 
could  hear  Freddie  wailing,  "Come 
back,  spirit  of  Levi  Gibbs." 

We  moved  back  to  the  tent  flap 
just  as  Beulah  called  softly  for 
Jeremy  to  come  in.  We  started  to 
back  peddle  again  but  the  Major 
stopped  us.  Grabbing  Lucifer's 
chain  from  the  pastor,  he  pulled  the 
goat  right  up  to  the  flap. 
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"Come  in  here,  you  little  runt," 
Beulah  snapped,  poking  her  hand 
through  the  flap. 

Lucifer  jerked  back  as  if  a  hornet 
had  landed  on  his  nose  but  he  wasn't 
quick  enough.  That  hand  snapped 
shut  on  his  beard  and  tugged. 
Lucifer  held  his  ground. 

"Phew!  You  stink,  Jeremy," 
Beulah  snorted.  "I'm  going  to  drown 
you  in  a  tub  of  lye  water." 

I  didn't  know  that  Lucifer  could 
be  insulted  with  words.  Of  course, 
it  could  have  been  Beulah's  grip 
on  his  chin  whiskers  that  irritated 
him.  He  bleated  his  anger  and  tried 
to  jerk  free. 

"You  stinking  little  shrimp!" 
Beulah  bawled.  "Don't  you  talk  back 
to  me!" 

She  gave  a  jerk,  probably  expect- 
ing the  beard  to  come  off  in  her 
hand.  It  didn't.  She  got  the  beard 
and  everything  attached  to  it.  Luci- 
fer's sharp  bleat  warned  us  that  the 
battle  was  on.  The  Major  dropped 
Lucifer's  chain  like  it  was  a  live 
rattlesnake. 

Lucifer  shot  through  that  tent 
flap  like  a  wet  pea  off  a  plate. 
Beulah  started  to  scream  but  that 
was  cut  short  by  a  grunt  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  wounded  hip- 
popotamus. 

We  poked  our  heads  inside  to 
watch  the  battle.  Beulah  was  flat  on 
her  stomach  and  Lucifer  had  backed 
off  as  if  to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
monster  he  had  challenged.  Beulah 
got  to  her  hands  and  knees  and 
tried  to  scramble  away  from  Lucifer. 
I'm  sure  Lucifer  had  never  been 
guilty  of  ignoring  such  an  invitation. 

Beulah  was  right  in  front  of  the 
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lamp  when  the  battle  was  joined 
again.  The  shadow  on  the  tent  wall 
made  Beulah  look  more  like  a  battle- 
ship than  anything  animated.  Luci- 
fer propelled  that  shadow  off  the 
tent  wall  faster  than  any  ship  could 
ever  have  moved. 

I  was  suddenly  jostled  aside  as 
Jeremy  crowded  through  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  seemed  to 
feel  safe  since  we  apparently  were 
in  no  danger.  But  he  hadn't  counted 
on  the  Major. 

Beulah  was  scrambling  our  way 
now  as  Lucifer  encouraged  her  to 
record  breaking  speed.  The  Major 
caught  Jeremy's  arm  and  practically 
threw  him  into  the  tent  against 
Lucifer. 

Lucifer  wheeled  on  this  new 
menace  to  his  peaceful  existence. 
Jeremy  realized  he  was  closer  to 
being  a  spirit  now  than  he  had  pre- 


tended to  be  a  while  ago  and  he 
spun  away  with  a  squawl  like  a 
banshee.  His  flight  took  him  in  front 
of  the  lamp  and  his  shadow  burst  on 
the  tent  wall  like  an  explosion. 

"There's  Levi  again!"  Nettie 
screamed.   "Come  to  me,  Levi!" 

"Levi"  came  but  not  the  way  Net- 
tie expected.  Lucifer  caught  up  with 
Jeremy  three  feet  from  the  partition 
wall.  Here  was  something  Lucifer 
could  move.  When  he  butted 
Beulah,  it  was  like  burying  his  head 
in  a  tub  of  lard.  But  he  virtually 
lifted  Jeremy  off  the  ground  and 
hurled  him  through  the  partition 
wall,  the  tent  ripping  like  a  ruptured 
balloon.  Jeremy  landed,  feet  in  the 
air,  in  Nettie's  lap. 

"Levi!"  she  screamed.  Then  her 
scream  turned  to  anger.  "You're  not 
Levi!  And  you  smell  like  a  goat." 

Jeremy   wasn't   interested   in   de- 
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fending  his  cleanliness  as  he 
scrambled  out  of  Nettie's  lap.  But 
Lucifer  had  found  another  target. 
Freddie,  seeing  his  well-laid  plans 
collapsing  around  his  ears,  threw  a 
chair  at  Lucifer.  A  chair  breaking 
over  his  head  was  a  challenge  Luci- 
fer understood  perfectly.  He 
wheeled  on  Freddie  and  charged. 

NOW  FREDDIE  wasn't  a  big 
man  but  he  made  a  good-sized 
kite  as  he  sailed  into  the  center  pole 
that  held  up  the  tent.  That  tent  pole 
snapped  like  a  cane  stalk  before  the 
charge  of  a  buffalo.  Folds  of  canvas 
cascaded  down,  smothering  every- 
thing. 

We  backed  away  as  the  whole 
tent  collapsed.  The  screams  inside 
were  punctuated  by  the  angry  bleats 
of  the  goat.  The  rear  of  the  tent 
suddenly  caught  fire  from  the  gas 
lamp. 

Lucifer  ripped  his  way  out  of  the 


tent,  looking  around  angrily  for  the 
one  responsible  for  trying  to  smother 
him.  Nettie,  Freddie  and  Jeremy 
scrambled  through  the  hole  Lucifer 
had  torn. 

In  the  back  of  the  tent,  Beulah 
suddenly  became  aware  that  her 
shroud  was  on  fire.  With  a  bawl  like 
a  terrified  bull,  she  ripped  through 
that  tent,  sending  shreds  of  canvas 
in  every  direction. 

We  caught  Lucifer  and  three  of 
us  held  him,  threatening  to  turn  him 
loose  the  second  Freddie,  Beulah 
or  Jeremy  slowed  up  in  their  prep- 
aration to  leave  town.  They  were 
hitched  up  and  on  the  road  before 
the  tent  was  half  burned. 

Nettie  tried  to  thank  us  for  show- 
ing up  Freddie  for  a  fake  but  the 
Major  pointed  to  Lucifer. 

"Thank  him,  Nettie.  When  the 
spirit  moves  him,  you  get  results. 
You  surely  do!" 


"You   can   call   it   bushwhacking   if   you   want   to 
of  it  as  political  necessity." 


I   prefer   to    think 
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With  good  books  one  need  not  be  lonely. 


It's  None  of  My  Business, 


By  Harold  Garnet  Black 


But .  ♦ . 


I'M  WONDERING  what  kind  of 
books  you  read!  Near  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  Francis  Bacon 
wrote,  "Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested." 
Over  a  century  later  Henry  David 
Thoreau  warned,  "Read  the  best 
books  first,  or  you  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  read  them  at  all."  Though 
that  truth  is  obvious,  how  many 
profit  by  such  good  advice? 

That  biblical  statement  "Of  mak- 
ing books  there  is  no  end"  is  literally 
true,  as  may  be  seen  by  visiting  any 
large  modern  bookstore.  In  these 
days,  therefore,  one  needs  to  be 
especially  careful  in  the  selection  of 
one's  reading  material.  For  the  gen- 


eral reader  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
books  from  which  to  choose.  The 
kind  making  the  greatest  appeal  to- 
day is  unquestionably  the  contem- 
porary novel. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  such 
fiction  is  that  all  too  much  of  it 
deals  with  the  baser  elements  of 
human  life,  and  pictures  in  vivid 
detail  actions  and  scenes  that  are 
degrading  and  cater  to  the  baser 
side  of  human  nature.  Little  is  up- 
lifting or  inspiring.  Such  novels  take 
the  reader  into  scenes  of  depravity 
where  are  let  loose  all  the  bestial 
sides  of  humanity  —  drunkenness, 
infidelity,  murder,  revenge,  hatred 
—  all  pictured  in  graphic  language 
that  is  debasing  and  almost  totally 
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lacking  in  any  redeeming  feature. 

The  novelist's  excuse  for  such 
portrayal  is  that  he  is  merely  depict- 
ing life  as  it  exists  in  many  quarters 
today.  One  of  America's  best  known 
publishers  openly  declared  that  only 
by  printing  such  material  —  ob- 
scene, erotic,  and  violent  —  can 
some  companies  continue  in  busi- 
ness.  What   a  sad   state   of   affairs! 

The  Choice  Is  Ours 

Fortunately,  however,  one  does 
not  have  to  associate  with  thieves, 
murderers,  adulterers  and  narcotic 
addicts  through  the  medium  of  the 
printed  page.  How  much  better  to 
companion  with  those  whose  in- 
fluence is  uplifting  and  inspiring. 
This,  too,  we  may  do  through  the 
pages  of  a  book.  Which  of  us  does 
not  need  something  that  is  stimulat- 
ing, mind-enlarging,  spiritually  re- 
freshing to  counteract  the  harsh  and 
sometimes  sordid  aspects  of  life?  In 
books  we  have  a  choice.  Today  it 
may  be  a  volume  of  Henry  van 
Dyke's,  tomorrow  an  essay  of  Emer- 
son's or  Carlyle's  or  Macaulay's. 

Of  course,  in  building  up  a  per- 
sonal library,  no  two  people  will 
make  the  same  selections,  for  con- 
cerning tastes  in  books,  as  in  other 
things,  no  two  are  alike,  but  one 
will  be  wise  to  choose  those  which 
have  a  permanent  value.  In  such  a 
library  may  be  found  volumes  of 
biography,  history,  poetry,  religion, 
art,  drama,  travel  —  all  suggestive 
of  one's  personal  interests. 

Bliss    Perry's    reminiscences,    to 
which  he  gave  the  Chaucerian  title 
And    Gladly    Teach,    I    have    read 
three  times,  each  time  with  increas- 
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ing  interest.  It  gives  the  intimate 
story  of  his  life  from  his  birth  in 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  till 
five  years  after  his  retirement  as  a 
professor  of  English  at  Williams, 
Princeton,  and  Harvard.  No  teacher 
could  have  had  a  more  distinguished 
or  more  varied  career,  for  it  in- 
cluded years  of  study  abroad,  travel, 
lectures  at  numerous  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  a 
ten-year  editorship  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  publication  of  about  30 
volumes  —  short  stories,  essays, 
biographies  and  textbooks  —  carried 
out  amid  a  life  of  domestic  happi- 
ness rarely  seen  today. 

And  Gladly  Teach  is  full  of  liter- 
ary knowledge  rarely  found  in  one 
person,  and  is  sprinkled  throughout 
with  quiet  good  humor.  It  is  full 
of  wisdom,  common  sense  and 
stories  about  well-known  people. 
The  final  chapter  "Emeritus"  is 
among  the  best,  for  in  it  he  describes 
how  he  —  a  lifelong,  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  —  was  still 
childishly  fond  of  escaping  into  the 
unbroken  forest  where  one  can  lie 
beside  untraveled  streams  and  watch 
the  water  and  meditate  upon 
transiency  and  permanence. 

For  simple  enjoyment  and  relaxa- 
tion I  have  turned  more  than  once 
to  those  little  volumes  written  over 
a  half  century  ago  by  David  Gray- 
son, the  pen  name  of  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  official  biographer  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  They  are  titled  Adven- 
tures in  Contentment  and  The 
Friendly  Road,  and  they  take  the 
reader  away  from  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  of  city  life.  In  them  are 
found  much  wit  and  wisdom. 


There  on  a  farm,  miles  away  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city  live 
most  contentedly  David  and  his 
housekeeper  sister  Harriet.  Their 
varied  experiences  with  their  coun- 
try neighbors  of  different  types  are 
delineated  with  rare  skill  and  abun- 
dant good  humor.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapter  deals  with  an  un- 
grammatical  book  agent  who  tries  to 
inveigle  David  into  buying  a  six- 
volume  set  of  books  titled  Living 
Selections  of  Poet,  Sage,  and  Hu- 
mourist. It  is  a  capital  story  of  the 
unexpected! 

Both  Grayson  books  contain  much 
homespun  humor  and  present  a 
philosophic  view  concerning  life,  its 
hazards,  and  promises  of  reward. 
For  readers  who  need  a  bit  of  men- 
tal stimulation  and  uplift,  such  vol- 
umes are  refreshing  and  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose. 

More  Suggestions 

William  North  Rice's  Return  to 
Faith,  a  slender  volume  in  the  reli- 
gious field,  recalls  the  name  of 
George  John  Romanes,  in  honor  of 
whom  the  Romanes  Lectures  have 
been  given  at  Oxford  University. 
Born  about  a  decade  before  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species  (1859),  Romanes  had  been 
brought  up  under  Christian  in- 
fluence and  had  once  written  a 
prize  essay  showing  his  theistic  be- 
lief. Darwin's  book,  however,  so  up- 
set his  religious  beliefs  that  he  felt 
he  must  renounce  them.  Professor 
Rice  declared  that  he  knew  of  no 
more  pathetic  passage  in  all  litera- 
ture than  Romanes'  own  words 
revealing  the  agony  of  his  soul  be- 


cause of  the  loss  of  that  faith  he 
once  had  cherished. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess," 
he  wrote,  "that  with  the  virtual 
negation  of  God  the  universe  to  me 
has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness.  .  .  . 
Yet  when  at  times  I  think  of  the 
appalling  contrast  between  the  hal- 
lowed glory  of  that  creed  which 
once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely 
mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find 
it,  —  at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest 
pang  of  which  my  nature  is  suscepti- 
ble." 

It  must  be  added  that,  though 
Romanes'  life  was  cut  short  in  his 
mid-forties,  he  was  to  leave  behind 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  in  which  he 
returned  to  that  full  Christian  faith 
which  for  years  he  had  conscien- 
tiously been  compelled  to  forego.  In 
the  lives  of  how  many  modern 
thinkers  has  this  story  found  a  per- 
sonal echo! 

One  of  the  most  delightfully  senti- 
mental books  I  have  read  recently  is 
Myrtle  Reed's  Later  Love  Letters  of 
a  Musician.  As  orchestra  leader  and 
concert  violinist,  the  "Musician"  is 
of  necessity  away  from  home  much 
of  the  time,  but  nevertheless  finds 
opportunity  to  write  his  wife  daily 
letters  in  which  to  express  his  deep 
affection.  The  27  letters  deal  with 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  are 
highly  pictorial,  even  rhythmical.  I 
know  of  no  other  book  written  in 
prose  that  is  so  poetical  in  character. 
The  author's  skill  in  the  use  of  words 
suggesting  richness  and  variety  of 
color  is  truly  amazing. 

Concerning  the  coming  of  spring, 
for    example,    he    writes:    "Then    a 
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world  of  pink  and  white  blossoming 
appears  on  verdant  slopes,  where 
wild  phlox  and  buttercups  make  soft 
undertints  of  yellow  and  blue.  June's 
glorious  roses  riot  through  the  weav- 
ing in  splendid  masses  of  colour,  and 
all  the  summer  sweetness  adds  its 
magic  beauty."  Again,  "Green 
wheat-fields  slowly  ripen  and  the 
roses  fall.  The  clover  fades  and  dies 
and  scarlet  poppies  shine  amid  the 
gold.  The  harvest  moon  swings  low 
in  a  deep-vaulted  heaven  ablaze 
with  stars." 

With  Books  One  is  Neither  Poor  Nor 
Alone 

Just  how  wise  is  one  who  exer- 
cises scrupulous  care  in  building  up 
one's  personal  library  is  suggested 
by  Roy  L.  Smith  in  his  Making  a 
Go  of  Life  in  which  he  describes 
an  eccentric  old  man  living  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  Missouri  city.  "The 
townsfolk  said  he  was  very  poor,  and 
that    he    lived    alone,"    wrote    Dr. 


Smith.  "But  a  stranger  was  invited 
one  evening  to  share  the  old  man's 
simple  hospitality,  and  he  discov- 
ered the  humble  little  living  room 
lined  with  shelves  whereon  stood 
books  containing  wisdom  out  of  all 
the  past.  After  the  plain  meal  was 
finished,  the  old  man  took  down  the 
great  masters  and  began  reading 
from  them.  Then  it  was  that  the 
stranger  discovered  that  the  old  man 
was  neither  poor  nor  alone.  The 
riches  of  all  time  were  there  within 
his  arm's  reach,  and  he  companioned 
every  evening  with  the  greatest 
minds  of  history.  No  man  in  the 
community  was  as  rich  as  he  was, 
nor  entertained  such  guests." 

Obviously,  in  building  up  a  per- 
sonal library,  one  must  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  the  selection  of 
books,  remembering  that  the  best 
are  not  necessarily  those  just  off  the 
press.  Its  future  use  still  lies  ahead, 
an  ever  present  source  of  knowledge 
and  inspiration. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Eccl.  12:12;  John  21:25;  2  Tim.  4:13. 

1.  Do  you  like  to  read?  If  not,  do  you  ever  sense  that  you  are  missing 
something?  Would  you  prefer  to  listen  to  books  read  aloud  on 
tapes? 

2.  Can  books  really  help  one  overcome  loneliness? 

3.  Books,  after  all,  capture  man's  reflection  upon  his  experience. 
Through  the  written  word  one  gains  access  to  the  experience  as 
well  as  the  reflection  of  others.  Can  any  other  medium  accomplish 
this  as  well? 

4.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  someday,  somewhere  you  might  be 
able  to  put  a  good  book  into  the  hands  of  a  young  Abe  Lincoln 
and   so   influence   later  history? 

CHARACTER  cannot  be  purchased,  bargained  for,  inherited,  or  imported 
from  afar;  it  must  be  home  grown. — Ward's  Words 
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News  in  Pictures 


Hyatt  Dedicates 
Korean- American 
Friendship  Bell 

TAEGU,  Korea:  Chaplain  (MG)  Ger- 
hardt  W.  Hyatt,  Army  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, assisted  by  Chaplain  (COL — Ret.) 
Suk  Bong  Yang,  former  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, ROK,  Yi  Kyu  I,  Mayor  of  Taegu, 
and  Pak  Choong  Duk,  a  child  from  the 
Eorinichip  children's  home  in  Taegu 
chimed  a  new  bell  of  friendship  here  on 
6  January.  The  memorial  shrine  bears  a 
plaque  inscribed  to  "those  soldiers  of 
both  nations  who  served  side  by  side 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea."  PICTURES 
on  this  page  show  (1)  workmen  pressing 
traditional  Korean  roof  tiles  into  place; 
(below,  left),  details  of  the  finely  cast 
bronze  bell;  (below,  right),  Pak  Choong 
Duk  as  she  strikes  the  bell  for  the 
first   time.   It  has  no  clapper. 


2 


(1-r)  Mrs.  Fred  McKay  and  LCDR  R.  W.  Duke,  CHC,  USN  look  on  as  CDR 
C.  K.  Stoneback,  USN,  Executive  Officer,  USS  PROTEUS  (AS-19)  presents 
a  Navy  Chaplain  Corps  plaque  to  the  Rev.   Fred   McKay. 

Yanks  Express  Appreciation  for  the 
Ministry  o£  Australians  to  Navy  Per- 
sonnel 


SYDNEY,  Australia:  On  the  bridge  of 
the  USS  PROTEUS  (AS-19),  during  a 
visit  here  in  December,  LCDR  Robert 
W.  Duke,  CHC,  USN,  presented  a  Navy 
Chaplains  Corps  Medalian  to  the  Rev. 
Fred  McKay,  Superintendent  of  the 
Australian  Inland  Mission  in  appreci- 
ation of  its  ministry  to  U.S.  Naval  per- 
sonnel, particularly  those  at  Exmouth, 
Western  Australia.  In  Exmouth  the 
A.I.M.,  a  national  department  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  provided  a  base 
for  the  mixed  Australian-American 
community      Sunday       School,      youth 


groups,  scouting,  plus  the  Exit  Coffee- 
house, popular  with  naval  personnel 
and  civilians  alike.  Its  frontier  services 
include  the  Flying  Doctor  Service,  hos- 
pitals, mission  stations,  flying  padres, 
pre-school  centers,  and  pastoral  patrols 
into  the  bush.  It  was  founded  in  1912. 

Mr.  McKay  has  served  as  Moderator 
General  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Australia    since    1970. 

Chaplain  Duke  and  his  family  served 
a  tour  at  the  Naval  Communication 
station  H.E.  HOLT  in  western  Austra- 
lia. 
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The    Reverend    Merrel    Daniel    Booker 
after  a  telecast. 


Garrett  Launches 
Clinical  Education 
Center  for  Blacks 

EVANSTON,  111.:  An  accredited  Clin- 
ical Pastoral  Education  Center  for 
Black  Seminarians  and  Pastors  has  been 
formed  in  Evanston  by  the  Commu- 
nity Hospital,  Evanston,  the  Provident 
Hospital,  Chicago  and  Garrett  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Evanston.  Heading  the 
new  Center,  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind,  will  be  the  Rev.  Merrel  Daniel 
Booker;  he  will  be  professor  of  pastoral 
psychology  and  counseling  at  Garrett 
and  director  of  chaplain  services  at  the 
hospitals.  Some  35  black  students  are 
now  enrolled  at  Garrett.  Mr.  Booker 
comes  to  Evanston  from  Detroit,  where 
he  was  resident  chaplain  at  Detroit 
General  Hospital. 


(Above)  Ft.  Wolters,  TX.  LTC  Raphael 
DiNapoli,  Jr.,  standing  (r),  CO  of 
Beach  Army  Hospital,  welcomes  the 
125  people  who  attended  the  1  Feb. 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  at  the  hos- 
pital. Standing  (1)  is  Chaplain  Jack  S. 
Parham  who  delivered  the  invocation. 
Seated  (r)  is  COL  Howard  M.  Moore, 
Wolters  CO,  the  principal  speaker,  and 
seated  next  to  COL  DiNapoli  is  Chap- 
lain Thomas  J.  Mclnnes,  Center  Chap- 
lain, who  delivered  the  National  Prayer. 
Others  participating  were  Chaplains 
Richard  A.  Schlater  who  read  from 
Scripture,  and  Michael  G.  Choma,  Jr. 
who  gave  the  benediction. 

(Below)  Following  a  recent  memorial 
service  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center, 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX.  are  (1-r)  MG 
Kenneth  D.  Orr,  Brooke  CO,  Fr.  Ira 
V.  Lott,  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center 
Catholic  Chaplain,  Bishop  J.  Garfield 
Owens,  District  Supt.,  UM  Church, 
and  Chaplain  (COL)  James  B.  Blunk, 
Staff  Chaplain. 


Spin  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Bob  Ash  ton's  Songs  of  Living  Hope. 

Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LS-5531-LP:  More  Than  Likely; 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul;  Stay  Close  to  God,  Wonderful  Love;  You  Cant 
Refuse;  There's  Still  a  Chance;  The  Hand  of  God;  Let's  Pray  Together; 
The  Solid  Rock;  Hand  in  Hand.  Personnel:  The  Ralph  Carmichael  Singers 
and  Orchestra. 

Three  songs  are  done  without  instrumental  accompaniment.  Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul  is  one  of  them.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  bass  introductory  pas- 
sage which  is  characterized  as  being  divided  in  fifths.  Trombone,  drums, 
bass  violin  and  piano  give  sweet  sounding  accompaniment  to  a  tender 
message  Stay  Close  to  God.  With  organ,  percussion,  and  bass,  the  Ralph 
Carmichael  Singers  triumphantly  sing  You  Can't  Refuse  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  choir  directors,  get  this  album  for  it  provides 
you  with  new  choral  material  (#30036 — $1.95).  The  congregation  will 
enjoy  the  new  songs  too.  I  highly  recommend  this  spiritually  packed  album. 

Mary  Jayne:  He  Just  Loves  Me  More  and  More. 

Word  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  WST-8561-LP:  Bring  Back  the 
Springtime;  The  Eyes  of  Jesus;  Sweet,  Sweet  Spirit;  There's  Something 
About  the  Name/ Jesus  Is  the  Sweetest  Name  I  Know;  Fill  My  Cup,  Lord; 
He  Just  Loves  Me  More  and  More;  More  About  Jesus;  Where  No  One 
Stands  Alone;  God  Is  So  Wonderful;  The  King  Is  Coming.  Personnel: 
Mary  Jayne:  singer;  choir  and  orchestra  conducted  by  Rick  Powell. 

Remember  the  night  club  singer,  Mary  Jayne?  Singing  now  exclusively 
for  Jesus,  since  an  encounter  with  Christ,  she  renders  a  typical  country 
gospel  album  of  tunes  except  for  one:  More  About  Jesus.  This  one  out- 
standingly done  hymn  is  stylistically  presented  differently  from  all  the  other 
selections.  The  piano  accompaniment  reminds  one  of  Mildred  Falls,  the 
pianist  for  the  late  Mahalia  Jackson.  With  a  deep  octave  left  hand  bass 
and  full  triadic  homophonic  right  hand  chords,  Mary  Jayne's  pianist  boldly 
transcends  her  country  music  style  to  pure  gospel. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Md.  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.   20002    (Ed.) 
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Worth  Repeating 


s 


Both  medicine  and  advice  are  easy  to  prescribe  but  hard  to  take. 

It's  amazing  how,  at  town  meetings,  self-appointed  busybodies  are 
always  the  ones  who  disagree  with  us  concerned  citizens. 

— Burton  Hillis,  Better  Homes  (?  Gardens 

It  is  God  who  makes  a  woman  beautiful,  it  is  the  devil  who  makes 
her  pretty.  — Victor  Hugo,  Coronet 

My  wife  is  10  years  ahead  of  her  time.  She's  already  spent  my 
salary  for  1983. 

It's  gotten  to  where  a  woman  receives  a  man's  wages.   My  wife 
gets  mine  every  Saturday  night. 

When  a  person  becomes  possessed  by  his  money,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  dispossessed  of  his  soul.  — Ward's  Words 

My  town  had  such  a  depression,  the  poorhouse  went  bankrupt. 

A  genius  is  a  fellow  who  can  rewrap  a  new  shirt  and  not  have 
any  pins  left  over. 

Forty  years  ago  when  a  fellow  said  something  about  retiring  he 
was  talking  about  going  to  bed. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  little  soft  soap  to  remove  a  dirty  look. 

When  we  were  borrowing  customs  from  older  cultures,  who  was 
the  idiot  who  passed  up  the  siesta? 

By  the  time  a  man  is  in  shape  to  buy  his  wife  beautiful  clothes  — 
she  isn't. 

Anyone  who  gets  stuck  in  a  groove  is  unlikely  to  make  a  record. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


American  Judaism,  Adventure  in  Modernity  by  Jacob  Neusner.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1972.  Cloth  bound. 

"What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Jew  in  contemporary  America?"  is  the 
underlying  question  of  this  study.  It  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
influence  of  modernity  upon  religious  experience  and  especially  religious 
tradition.  American  Judaism,  the  author  finds,  "supplies  evocative  ma- 
terials" for  such  a  study.  Because  Judaism  through  the  centuries  has  re- 
mained comparatively  true  to  its  ancient  origins,  it  makes  an  excellent 
subject  to  study  what  happens  to  archaic  religions  in  modern  American 
civilization.  Its  style  is  academic,  but  readable.  It  is  a  study  for  adherents 
of  Judaism,  and  those  who  have  an  historical  and  critical  understanding 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

— Leon  A,   Dickinson,   Jr. 

A  Church  for  All  Seasons:  Tokyo  Union  Church,  1872-1972  by  Robert 
F.  Hemphill.  Komiyama  Printing  Co.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1972.  123  pp.  Paper- 
back. No  price. 

Hundreds  of  American  service  personnel  and  chaplains  have  had  some 
contact  with  Tokyo  Union  Church  during  tours  of  military  duty  in  Asia. 
An  insider  of  recent  years,  retired  Air  Force  Colonel  Robert  F.  Hemphill, 
carefully  and  sympathetically  summarizes  the  life  and  work  of  this  church 
during  its  first  century.  Both  the  successes  and  the  problems  of  this  unusual 
congregation  are  instructive  for  those  who  want  to  reflect  on  the  religious 
aspect  of  Japanese-American  relations  and  on  ecumenical  and  missionary 
obligations  of  the  church  in  general  and  transplanted  Christians  in  par- 
ticular. Further  information  about  this  book  may  be  secured  from  Tokyo 
Union  Church,  7-7  Jingumae  5-chome,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo   150,  Japan. 

Nun,  Witch,  Playmate  (The  Americanization  of  Sex)  by  Herbert  W. 
Richardson,  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1971.  147  pp. 
$4.95,  Cloth. 

As  the  title  would  more  than  suggest,  this  is  not  the  usual  study  or 
manual  on  sex  and  love.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  artful  study  as  the  author 
explores  human  sexuality  in  all  its  varities  and  interprets  our  sexual  be- 
havior as  bodily  expressions  of  the  inner  person.  Its  ingeniousness  is  re- 
freshing as  he  developes  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of  man's  sexual 
behavior  under  three  major  parts,  the  Nun,  the  Witch,  and  the  Playmate. 
This  very  enlightening  and  stimulating  study  prompts  a  re-examination  of 
pietistic  Christian  sexual  morality.  It  should  be  a  helpful  book  for  many 
a  young  person  seeking  self-understanding  in  the  sexual  dynamics  of  his 
own  life.  This  is  as  good  reading  as  it  is  challenging. 

— Leon  A.  Dickinson,  Jr. 
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June 

1-30 

June 

1-Sept  30 

June 

2 

June 

3 

June 

6 

June 

7 

June 

10-16 

June 

10 

June 

11-16 

June 

11 

June 

12 

June 

14 

June 

17-23 

June 

17 

June  21 


June  22-23 
June  24 

June  27-July  4 
June  28 

June  29 


National  Rose  Month. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Summer  Jubilee. 
The  Queen's   Official  Birthday,  Trooping  the   Colors,   a 
time   of   celebration  for   Englishmen   everywhere. 
SUNDAY  AFTER   THE   ASCENSION. 
D-Day;   the   Allied   invasion   of  Europe   began   via   the 
beaches   of  Normandy  in  1944. 

SHAVUOT,  or  FEAST  OF  WEEKS,  a  Jewish  holy  day, 
celebrates  the  giving  of  the  Tor  ah. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Day. 

National    Flag   Week,    By    Presidential    proclamation. 
THE    FEAST   OF    PENTECOST,    or   WHITSUNDAY, 
seven  weeks  after  Easter,  sometimes  called  the  "birth- 
day  of  the   Church,"   commemorates   the   imparting   of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Apostles.    (Acts   2). 
National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 
Whitmonday,  a  holiday  in  most  of  Europe. 
Kamehameha    Day,    Hawaiian    holiday    honoring    18th 
century  Hawaiian   King   Kamehameha. 
National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  dedicated  in  1939. 
Flag   Day,   for   the   first   red,   white,    and   blue   banner 
accepted  by  Congress  in  1777. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  fame  born 
this  day  in  1811. 
National  Amateur   Radio   Week. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY,  noted  especially  among  Anglicans. 
The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  fought  in  Boston  on  this  day 
in  1775. 

FATHER'S  DAY. 

CORPUS  CHRISTi;,  Roman  Catholic  Festival  in  honor 
of  the  Eucharist. 
Summer    officially    commences. 
Midsummer  Festivals   in  Scandinavia. 
SECOND    SUNDAY   AFTER    PENTECOST. 
SAINT  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  DAY. 
Freedom  Week. 

Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,   ending  WWI   oc- 
curred this  day  in   1919. 
SAINT  PETER'S  DAY. 
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Perhaps  The  LINK 
Can  Help  You! 

Wherever  Servicemen  and  women  stop, 
waif,  and  wonder  about  themselves,  their 
mission,  where  they're  going  in  life,  what 
it's  all  about — these  are  the  places  you'll 
find  The  LINK.  Its  articles,  features,  and 
departments  are  for  people  who  are  ask- 
ing the  right  questions  and  searching  for 
answers  they  can  live  with. 

Order  The  LINK  in  individual  subscrip- 
tions at  $3.50  per  year;  bulk  orders  to 
bases  for  distribution  to  personnel  are  in- 
voiced quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per  copy. 
To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 
to  one  address. 


MAIL copies  of  The  LINK  to: 

Name  

Address 


(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.   N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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Prayers 
at  Pentecost 


(NOTE:  Used  especially  at  Ordinations,  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus, 
printed  below,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  medieval  hymns.  It 
dates  from  the  ninth  century. ) 

COME,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire; 

Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art, 

Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart; 

Thy  blessed  unction  from  above 

Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love; 

Enable  with  perpetual  light 

The  dullness  of  our  blinded  sight; 

Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 

With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace; 

Keep  far  our  foes,  give  peace  at  home; 

Where  thou  art  guide  no  ill  can  come. 

Teach  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 

And  thee,  of  both,  to  be  but  One, 

That  through  the  ages  all  along 

This  may  be  our  endless  song, 
Praise  to  thy  eternal  merit, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

OGOD,  forasmuch   as   without   Thee,  we   cannot  please   Thee, 
mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things  direct 
and  rule  our  hearts,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

COME,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove, 
With  all  Thy  quickening  powers; 
Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours. 
—  Issac  Watts,  1707 
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"Mama,"  asked  the  little  girl,  "if 
men  go  to  heaven  too,  why  don't 
angels  have  whiskers?" 

"Because,  dear,"  her  mother  an- 
swered, "men  get  to  heaven  by  a 
very  close  shave." 

— Gertrude  Pierson 

"Just  like  Hell  itself,"  gasped  an 
American  lady  as  she  gazed  at  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  full  eruption. 

"Ah,  zese  Americans!"  exclaimed 
a  Frenchman.  "Where  have  zey  not 
been?" 


Stranger:  "So  your  father  chops 
down  trees  for  a  living,  eh,  Sonny? 
And  what  does  he  do  when  he  has 
chopped  them  down?" 

Little  Boy:  "He  chops  them  up." 
— F.  G.  Kernan 


Mr.  C.  A.  Prendergast,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Westminster  .  .  .  (told) 
of  the  man  who  found  the  angels  in 
Heaven  "so  tatty,"  the  music  so  ter- 
rible and  the  food  so  dull  that  he 
went  for  a  week's  visit  to  Hell. 

He  had  a  "swinging  time"  there 
with  girls  in  mini-skirts,  so  he  asked 
St.  Peter  for  a  permanent  transfer. 
But  when  he  returned  to  Hell  there 
were  no  girls,  the  music  was  terrible 
and  the  food  dull.  The  Devil  ex- 
plained: "Last  week  you  were  a 
tourist.  This  week  you're  an  immi- 
grant." 

— Peterborough,  Daily  Telegraph, 

London 

"I'm  worried  about  Henry,"  the 
flier's  wife  said.  "He  was  going  to 
get  rid  of  our  cat  by  taking  it  up 
and  dropping  it  out  of  the  plane." 

"Why  that's  nothing  to  be  wor- 
ried about,"  the  neighbor  consoled. 

"Oh,  yes  it  is  —  Henry  isn't  home 
yet,  but  the  cat  is!" 

— Woodmen  of  the  World 

"What  do  you  give  a  man  who 
has  everything?"  queried  daughter. 

"Encouragement — lots  of  it,"  ad- 
vised her  mother. 

Lord  Blabbermouth  was  instruct- 
ing his  new,  inexperienced  butler  on 
his  duties.  "Now,  Jeeves,"  the  noble- 
man explained,  "when  I  ring,  you're 
to  approach  me  with  respect  and 
say,  "My  lord,  what  will  you  have?" 
Later  that  day,  his  lordship  had  oc- 
casion to  summon  the  new  man.  To 
his  astonishment,  the  butler  blurted 
out,  "My  God,  what  do  you  want 
now?" 
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